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CHAPTER L 


“It is a horrible name,” says Audrey, lifting 
1er blonde head high, “ not even a nice prefix 
can make it sound anything but plebian ; but 
paps has not. any regard for our feelings aud 
refuses in any way to alter it, He says we have 
veen Smiths for couatless generations and plain 


Smiths we must remain. I suppose, Misa Caszilis, | 


‘aah when you firat heard of us, you determined 
we were impossible people to visit, and that we 
had made our money in trade. 
fact, there never was a tradesman in the family, 
we have always been prosperous, and the head 
f the tribe has slways been able to write himself 
‘voho Smith, gentleman.’ ” 
_ Whatmore can you desire / 
~assilis, “what's in a name?” 
Oh, somuch, sc very, very much, Why, 


, 


’ smiles Brenda 


As a matter of’ 








OHANCE BRINGS YOU HERE?” CAPTAIN CASSILIS ASKS, HARSHLY. 


even when one comes to be married and the 
announcement appears, nobody knows what 
Smith the bride belongs to—even a nice Christian 
name won’t save her from obscurity—there are 
30 many nice names and nearly all people blessed 


children igh sounding prefixes. What does 
Audrey Smith sound like—now Audrey Cassilis 


membering that her visitor may misconatrue her 
words, for Brenda has a brother, a big dragoon, 
whose fame has reached Cassilis St. Pauls before 
{| him. 

But Brenda is not given to hasty conclusions 
aud says, with half a sigh,— 





miake one happy ; you are far more to be envied 
than we. Why, my father had never a thought 


ago, he came into possession, I know that we did 
not indulge in any riotous exhibition of joy. 
The Court ia a sort of white elephant to us; we 
are too poor properly to nisintain our position, 
and I did vot dislike our wandering life, though 
there was a favour of Bohemia in it. Don't 
j envy ie; upon my word, Miss Smith, if, with 





or cursed with common surnames give their | 


would be just splendid ’—here she blushes, re- | 


“Tt wants more than a high-sounding title to | 


of inheriting Cassilis Court, ard when a month | 


| your name, I could have your prosperity I would 
| take it gladly to-morrow.” 
| But urged Audrey,— 

‘If it were only apeit Smythe it would not be 
| 80 bad———” 
Here the youngest of the trio breaks in for the 
| firet time; tinkling her apoou against her cup, 
| she cries,—- 

* Hear, O Israel ! listen, O ye people! Smythe 
is an invention of the devil” ‘ee very incaraation 
of vulgarity. [t doesn't deceive anybody, and it 
brings ridicule upon the idiot who adopts it ; 
when Algy went to college he wanted to have a 
hyphen to his name—--we were all to burst into 
bloom as ‘Bremner-Smiths’ (mother was a 
Bremner), bat dad would not listen to his 
charming, charm he never so wisely-——” 

“T think Mr. Smith exceedingly wise,”’ says 
Brenda, her eyes resting favourably upon the 
fresh young face before her; “‘ what is more 
ridiculous than such names as ‘ Ponsonby de 
Jones,’ ‘Cholmondeley-Browa-——’ ” 

“ For my part 1 am proud of the homely cog- 
nomen. You may rest assured that ever since 
the world began there were Smiths ; they were in 
' the ack—one of Noah’s sons must have xusrried 
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a Miss Smith. Oh, we are a large, illustrious, | 
world-wide spread family. We are an army in | 
curse! ves ; a smal! pation, a peculiar people—-and 
we are so Catholic in our tastes that we flourish 
as well in China as in England—we are Jews, | 
Gentiles, Catholics—and what ot beside | Long 
live the Smiths !” and with a jubilaot laugh | 
Philippa sets down her cup and saucer, 

She is very young, very audacious, and very | 
pretty; the visitor regards her with additional | 
interest, 

‘If you and your sister are true types of the 
family,” she says, laughing, “ there are not many | 
who would not echo your cry. But, now that | 
the ice is broken, you will come sans ceremony to | 
the Court; I think "~-her dark eyes softening— | 
“that you will say | have great cause to be} 
proud of one belonging--my father! I do ae | 
know his equal ;” and then rising she shakes out 
her elegant ekirte--the marvel and delight of | 
Cassilis St. Pauls--and prepares take her 
leave 

They buve been taking five 
orchard, the entercainment of the guest haying 
falien to the two elder daughters of the hone, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Smith being absent ona brief 
visit to friends ; and Audrey aays hospitably,- 

© Ob, wust you really go? Whata pity} And: 
we were just gettiog so well acquainted, Tf you 
have aothing better to do, come over to luncheon 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh, do! and you shall be introduced to all 
the little aboots--there are six yourg ones, and 
they eantions,’ laughed Philippa, all her 
dimples coming irto play ; “ we are nine in all, 
but Algy you will nov see until the midds of 
June—he says he. ia working terribly hard af 
colleye-—but we tek» /iis statemente with « grain 
of ealc-—-work and he were never more than. the 
most casual acquain ‘ances.’ 

‘Ob, you must not believe all that Phil ssys,’ 
breaks ia Auirey, whe is very proud of her 
brother—her senior by a year—"“ and if you do 
come I'll promise the youngsters shall not be toa 
much en evidence--and,” shvly-—for she is, only 
nineteen and but an inexperienced hostess" if 
Sir Dion wil! excuse all imperfections, please bring 
him too, We are always rather lost. without 
mother- fe 

“J will come gladly and I think T may proroise 
for father. What happy girls you are to possess 
both pareuts—-ioy mother died when I wae a 
baby,” 

Then dismisaing go serions a enbject, she ten- 
ders her slender, elegantly gloved hand to 
Audrey, 

“You have been 
in asincere tone; “ my 
be tempted ty irespass upon your hoapitality—-it 
is rather lonely at the Court ; good-bye,” and 





to 


o'clock tea in in | 


ive 


very good to me,” she says, 
yoly fear is than I ehall 


+ 


“Ob, I cau’t tell ; but she’s awfully nice, and 
she’s coming again to-morrow. Now what romps 
are we going to have !” 

Ten minutes later the orchard is ringing with 
shouts of laughter, which de not cease until 
Audrey sends the young fry reluctantly to bed. 

* Well,” says Sir Dion as he faces his daughter 
at the table that evening, “and what is the re- 
sult of your visit my dear; are the Smiths at all 
objectionable, or really what they are represented 
to be by our neighbours {” 

‘*Noone has done them justice,” Miss (assilis 
answers enthusiastically, “I did not see the , 
heads of the fumily ; but the two eldest daughters 
are simply charming. Audrey is tall and fair , 
with a Greuge-like head and face, and most de- 
ligutfully frank manners. I suppose most people 
would say she outshines ber sister ; but, although 
I like and admire her very much I prefer Philippa. 
They cali her Phil.” 

“You are interesting me, my dear; pray go 
on. . 

“Well, Philippa is seventeen, I think she said). 
and about tie medium height—below rather than 
above. She has a beautiful wealth of bright 
brown hair, a rianie face, and her eyes—weil, 
really, I cannot describe them. They are always 
changing ; they are as prseling se the chameleon, 
I thought them blue at first, then grey ; directly 
after, with some change of mood, [ pronounced 
them black ; and yet I feel my decision was 
wrong. However, you shall judge for yourself 
to-morrow, I promised to tske you’ over to 
lunch.” ' « 

“But, my dear |” begins Sir. Dion, when Mixa 
Cassilia langhingly stops bim. 

“Ine girls really wish it, and I. won’t have 
them divappvinted. You will find them quite 
refreshing ofter the foreign misses with whom 
you have for years been surfeiied. Really, father, 
I think we may be very happy here, Why are 
you sighing }” 

“Beeause happiness always just eludes our 
grasp. Naturaliy, I am glad, Brenda, to inherit 
the home of my forbears; but we shall have to 
eudure the same privations as before. We must 
make a goodly show, and if costs a great deal to 

keep upsuch a place as this ever on the most 
modest scale; if we accept hospétality we must 
return it, and to do that we must either incur 
debts, or when alone live hike paupers.” 

“Well, we won't have the debta, dear. We 
have always managed without them, and to-night 
you must not trouble about such things.” 

“J do not miud them for myself,” Sir Dion 
said sadiy, “1 am thinking of you. When Iam 


CHAPTER I. 


Paruipra has taken Sir Dion under her espacia¥ 
patronage, and the old gentleman seems to 
appreciate the honour paid him, for he beams 
down upon her with a paternal air, and listens to 
her prattle with # lenient smile, 

“IT could hardly sleep all night,’ she is saying, 
as she leads the way to the house, “ for thinking 
of Miss Cassilis; are not you very proud of 
her?” 

“She ie the light of my life,” he answers gently, 
“no one was ever so dear to me as Brenda, save 
her raother.” 

“Not even Captain Cassilis? Why, I thought 
fathers were always proudest of their sons, espe- 
cially when those sons were covered with glory.” 

Pride is not love, little gir], acd I suppose we 
regard our boys grown into men with something 
akin to envy ; they remind us that our day hae 
ended, that we can but make way for them to 
pass, and be content ourselves with a very obscure 
corner. But,”-—as he sees the sensitive face change 
— "do not think that Thorold is not dear to me, 
or that he gives me less than my due. He is a 
brave fellow and a resolute, a good brother and 


*T am stelad to hear you say so; I have such 

ing for scidiers, we » class, you know, and B 
often think many unfair things are said abouts 
them. <Algy, my brother, was once going to be 
one, tah be changed his mind. It was best, 


 perbaps, because he never would have been any- 


thing but.a carpet’ knight. My hopes now rest 
upon Harold-—he +s @ boy 1” 

+<*But you would not surely wish to send your 
dear-ones into danger—-perhaps to death?” 

Her great eyes flash up at him. 

“tf P had but one brother, and my country 
wanted him, I would say, ‘go!’ although it broke 
my heart. But it would not. For I should 
follow hia every movement, watch his ‘career 
from day to day, glorying in his victories ; laugh- 
ing with him over his difficulties aud privations 
Were L aman I would be a soldier, too!” 

“ Ob, Siz Dion,” cried Audrey's gay voice, “I 
am so sorry | left you to Philippe's tender mercies ; 
she has mounted her hobby, and would ride it al! 
day but for my timely interruption. Phil, lam 
ashamed of you, And now, please, come to 
luncheon, for I am eure you must be nearly 
famished. Cassilis St, Paul’s is noted for ite 
keen air, which improves even the appetites of the 
very, very sick ma feeble.” 

Tt is a festive meal. Phil, forgetting her war- 
like propensities, is in her gayest and most de- 
lightful raced, whilst Audrey plays the part of 





gone Thorold takes over the place; but there 
will be nothing for you. If 1 could see you 
happily married T should be glad.” 

Miss Cassilis was toying with the fruit upon 





then toe Philippa: “ Good-bye scion of an ilus- 
trious race,” and to the giri’s 
kisees her, 


ue, and the sisters sit meditatively on the 

for awhile. Thea says Audrey,- 
‘You are evidently her favourite, Phil; she 
you. What a lovely frock she wore.’ 

“ Did she #” answers Phil, dreamily, “I did not 
notice wuch., IL liked looking at her face best. 
Isn't she beantiful, aud in such a queenly style, 

ler that she has uot married]. She says she 
ia twenty-six.” 

“Yos,” anawers Audrey, with the unconscious 
insolence of youth, ‘ard for one in her position 
that is quite old, If] werea man——” 

‘ji would wear breeches and gaiters,”’ shouts a 
voice belind them; and Master Harold Smith 
precipitates himself between them. “I should 
smoke cigarettes all day like Algy does, and keep 
dogs, and ewear at the groom when anything weat 
wrong with my horses 

“In fact you would be the regular caddish 
Smith ofthe comic papers,” interrupte Audrey 
with good-humoured satire; but still with her 
blovde head at a Cisdninful pose, and her pretty 
Grecian nose well in the 





dissed 


I won 


air, 

Come off your stilts,” cries the boy, ruffling 
te curla abcut her low brow, “and Jet’s havea 
apree, Phil, what is ske like-~Miss Cassilis ?” 


surprise, stooping 
| voice was quieter thay usual, as she answered, 
he orchard eeema very lonely when she has | 


her plate, and her great dark eyes were full of 
dreamy, perhaps painfulthought. Her low qui 


“T am most happy with you dear, and what 
| would you ao without your unfailing com- 
} panion t 

| But I shall not be with you always, aud 
| Thorold will form other ties. It seems odd t« 
| me, my dear, that no mau hes ever tried to make 
} you his wife. You ave as good as you are beau- 
| viful.”” 

“T wil! not listen to your flattery, Come into 
the drawing-room and let me sing you your old 
favourites ; I am in good voice to-night.” 

Bat he lingered a little after she had gone, so 
that she is left alone to her own thoughts. 
judge by the expression on her beautiful face 

| they were not very happy ones. 
Save for her father she is ail 
as eke counts friendship, aud deep down in ber 


memory of a love which had ‘asted from her 


girlhood until now--the recoliection of a young 
lover-~poor as herself, who had begged her to 


young enough to wait, be had gone away 


vince, 





To } 


but friendless, | 


heart, all unsuspected by any is the cheriehed | 


leave Fugland with him to seek their fortune 
together, and when she had answered she could 
not leave her father utterly forlorn, they were 
in | 
anger, aud she had neither seen nor heard of him 


youthful hostess ‘o perfection. 

When, in the aiternoon they repair to the 
| orchard, even the sual! fry are admitted, and Sir 
| Dion, who proves the most wonderful of story 
| tellers, entertains them with such remarkabic 


» | legends that they cling about him when the hour 


of departure comes, begging him not to go, and 
| even threatening to tis hima iu his chair, that 
| they may keep bim with them. 
| “A nice family,” says Sir Dion, walking home 
| under the lovely limes. “A very nice family, 
with a fine, healthy tone; and the girle are al} 
| that can be desired. Ob, my dear, if only—if 
} only Thorold had known auch as these, what 
| shame and pain might have been epared both us 
| aud him.” 

“Hush, dear! do nop dwell on these things 
‘now; only think of the pleasant time we heave 
| had. And next week Thorold will be with us 
| We must have all our new frienda up to meet 
| him, for, in spite of all, father, I cannot help feel- 
| ing proud of him—and he is my brother!” 
| After this the relations between Cassilis Court 
and Holt House are of the friendliest nature, 
| but with Sir Dion, as with Brenda, Philippa is 
ehie? favourite, aud uo one envies her, because in 
| he home circle there is no ope so beloved as this 
very outspoken young lady. 

Dion and Mr. Smith discover they have similar 
tastes, each is a man with a hobby, and although 
there is a great disparity in their ages, they very 
quickly become fast friends; whilst in the gentle, 
still pretty Mrs. Smith, Brenda finds her idea! of 
} motherhood, ; 
| Xt is wonderful how intimate they grow in 
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the space of a week. Phil, much as she desires 
to see the big dragoon, openly laments his coming 
because he will spoil all their pleasant times, and 
guile monopolise Brenda, 

Brenda, smiling @ trifle sadly, says,— 

“Thorold is not a suciety man ; he will make 
very litcle difference I fancy to our intercourse, 
ind he does not like women.” 

Phil staree at her with wide eyes. 

“Then he isn’t a true soldier,” she says with 

ction, “and I had hoped that be would be 
so nice = wanted to ask bim so mauy things 
about the genuine Tommy Atkias, now I shall be 
afraid, even if he allows me to apprvachhim. Is 
he like you?” 

Brenda laughs, 

“Oh, nel he is a giant, and has stern, soldierly 
features ; even I, who love him, do not call him 
handsome ; but his face has plenty of character 
avd his eyes have a way mf going through one, 
Poor Thorold !” 

“Tan't he fortunate? You speak as though 
you were sorry for him.” 

“Tam more sorry than I can tell. There is 5 
dark paye in his life ; 1 must not tell you what it 
is, but 1 do not think he is to be envied, Now, 
as you have brought vour boat, let us row down 
to the pool where the water lilies are beginning 
to show white buds,” 

Not another word does she speak about Thorold, | 
but Philippa is consumed with curiosity concern. 
ing him, and ie looking with half pleasurable half 
fearful anticipation for his coming. 

"T hope he will like me,” thinks the little puss, 
“or be may turn Brenda’s affection from me, and 





It is the day of Thorold’s arrival, consequently 
the people from Holt House have not invaded the | 
Court, neither bas Mics Cassilis appeared as | 
utuas 

“ Yon’t it flat without Brenda!” says Philippa, 
yawning, and Audrey answers laughingly ,—- 

“Thanks for your candour ; it seems I count 

for nothing. I tell you whet it is, Phil, I shall 
presently be jealous of our friend; until her 
arrival I wae all in all to you, quite perfec- 
tion.” 
_“ You are perfection now,” with honest admira- 
tion, “I don’t think you quite guess how lovely 
you are, Audrey ; it is as good asa feast to look 
at you, I sometimes feel quite envious of you.” 

Audrey laughs and blushes, 

“Why should you? 1 kuow I am nice to look 
at—a girl never tg unconscious of her own good 
looks—but you are unique, and oh! go much 
cleverer and better natured.” 

“Shut up,” says Philippa, very rudely, “don’t 
try toorganise a Mutual Admiration Suciety here ; 
it We couldn’t keep up to proper 





it won't do, 
pitch, Ob ! Audrey, what shall we do, to pase away 
this heavy day #” 

“We will go up to the Sea Wall; it’s a stiff 
climb, but it will be cool, not to eay breezy, there, 
and we shall have our reward,” 

Springing up, she adjusts her hat, for Audrey ie 

cever careless of appesrances, and together the 
isters leave the orebard, climb a steep rocky read 
until they reach the cliffs, which rise up sheer on 
each aide of them, 
_ Following with difficulty « tortuous path, 
‘ringed with harebells, and purple heather, they 
reach the very summit, and sitting down under 
shelter of the wall—formed by huge. blocks of 
stone being loosely placed one upon another— 
Ln Aa down ou the little world of Cassilis St. 
Paul's, 

How dwarfed it iv! the cottages appear like 
toys, aud even the Court sinks into insignificance, 
whilst the moving figures of men and women 
appear like little children. 

Phit has thrown her hat aside, because the 
vod up here is high and has a nasty way of 
oan it beneath the brim and tossing it froca 
28F lace, 

Now she gives a sigh of content, 

This is good, Audrey ; cannot you taste the 
*e air, even here? What a glorious breeze, and 
yew Lbore ia hardly ® breath of wind.” 

VsLould hardly like to be up here, though, on 
* rcugh day; don’t you remember, Phil, that 
‘ree years back Mr, Green lost twenty of his. 








sheep ia @ burricane—ihey were blown quile 
ioto the road, where they were found in 
fragments.” 

“ Already prepared for the butcher's stall,” says 
Phil, with a feeble attempt at a juke, which 
however elicits no smile frora Audrey, 

So she gathers two blades of spiked grass, 
remarking,— 

*T am going to tell our fortunes—-yours 
firet—because age comes befure honesty.” 

“Thank you ; that isa nice Jeft-handed com- 
pliment. Goon ; I am listening.” 

“ Tinker, Tailor, Ploughboy, Sailor, Rich-man— 
Oh--there are no more spikes ; you are to marry 
a rich man, Audrey—it must be Tony Belvoir.” 

* Nousense,” remarks Audrey with some 
asperity, “what a rattle-pate you are.” 

A man on the other side of the wall has lei- 
surely risen and is glaucing, half amueedly, half 


scorntully, down on the unconscious eisters, whilst | 
Philippa tells that Audrey is to be married in 


satin, go to church in-a cart, and live in a big 
house, 

“ What a stupid fortune,” says Audrey, tossing 
her head, “ just imagine me, if you can, riding 
through Cassilis St. Paul’s iv a coster’s convey- 
ance. Now for yours,” 

“* There isn’t a husband for me on my stem,” 
laughs the girl ; “there are Thieves, aud Sailors, 
Plonghboys and all sorts of odds and ends ; but I 
shall marry a soldier, or remain Philippa Smith 
al) my days.” 

* Well, you will have a right royal chance of 
seeing a soldier as he is, now that Captain Cassilis 
is home. I gueose you will be nicely disillu- 
sionised,” 

“[ think I shail be sorry for him,” Phil answers 
gravely, “ because he is aot happy, and there ix 
soras cloud over his past. But then he is not 
my typical ‘soldier~-he should be gay and 
debonair——” 

‘With a sweetheart in every city,” interpolates 
Audrey wickedly. 

* He should be brave, steadfast and true,” 
continues Phil, heedless of her interruption, 
“ with a heart to feel for any woe, and a hand 
always ready to strike for the oppressed. He 
shouid love once and wholly—there should be » 
glad ending to his story—or, if he uceds oust die 
in battle, he should die so gloriously that the 
whole world should pay homage to hie memory, 
aud hie name should be sounded through all 
ages.” 

“ Here endeth the first lessou,” 
Audrey flippantly, and the man on the other side 
of the wall smiles grimly, as he drops once more 
upon the ground. 

“She thinks we are all Galahads, and Velliag- 
tons combined, poor little soul! It will bea pity 
if she should ever be undeceived ;” and, as he 
thinks, Philippa’s voice, high aud clear a5 a bird’s, 
trills out valiantly,— 


* There's a heart that bewte with a burning glow, 

The wronged aud the weak to defend, 

And it strikes as soon for a beaten foe, 
As it does for a soul bound friend ; 

It nurtures the passions of faith and love 
A true and honest pride, 

And yearns with the fondness of « 
For the light of its own Sreside ; 

"Tis a rich, rough gem, deny it who can 
The heart of a true burn Bagitehuaaa. ” 


dov e, 


“Sing ov, Phil,” murmurs Audrey drowsily, 
“it spares me talking ;’ and again the young 
voice takes up @ martial strain,— 

“ Let me like a soldier fall.” 

Under cover of the song Captain Caasilis 
stumbles down the rocky way, thinking,--- 

“So those are Brenda’s friends — innocent, 
happy virls—alas ! alas!” 


CHAPTER IIL, 


A peautiut Juiy evening, and in the lovely 
quaint old Court gardens the Smiths are dis- 
porting themselves to his or her beart’s content, 

It is quite a family party; Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith are chatting of this and that to the hoat ; 
Audrey and Brenda are listening to Algy’s 
stories of Cumbridge, whilst Philippa, bare- 


remarks | 


headed, is walking beside Captain Casilis ; once 
| or twice she steals a glance at his stern, unhaud- 
some face, with its bent brows and somb.e cyes 5 
he is twenty eight and looks older, he is not in 
the least the kind of creature she had pictured 
save as to size, aud as yeb he has done nothing to 
amuse her, 

Suddenly, to her confusion, he meets her up- 
ward louk, aud says abrupuly,— 

“You have sppraised me, Miss Philippa, and 
fourd me wanting? I am not at all your ideal 
soldier,” 

“Who told you that I had an idealf” she 
atammers, ‘ was it Brenda ¢” 

“Perhaps, but I do not intend to tell vow 
that. Confess you are disappointed.” 

“T did think,” says Pailippa, frankiy, “ that 
you would be different ; I did not expect you to 
be so bright as people who have not known 
trouble, 1 rather thought that you would 

“Sigh like maid in love,” with a bitter smile, 
‘and pose altogether as a martyr ; instead of 
which you ind me-—~-" 

“More angry than grieved,” she interrupts 
swiftly, “and you seem to take a pleasure ia 
spoiling other folke’ enjoyment by toaking uasty 
little cynical speechés. Of cottrae you are wor 
young (he alinost laughs), but really you are net 
old enough to play Diogenes yet—are you 7” 

“ My father assures me [ au. twenty-eight ; my 
belief is I am doubie the age’ 

“What nonsense! I don’t like that sort of 
affectation ; 1 would not like to be mistaken for 
fifty-six—-aow, would vou!” lifting great grey 
eyes to his. 

“ Men don’t care muck about such trifles-— 

* But indeed they do ; without exception they 
are as vain as peacocks,” says Philippa with convie- 
tiov. “Why nothing delights Algy so much now 
as to be told he looks three-and-twenty—he smiles 
and strokes his incipient moustache-—Jike this’ — 
suiting the action te the word, ‘But when He 
is as old ae you, he will give his ears aimost to be 
told he looks his present age—twenty. Men are 
such queer creatures |” 

“May [ask, young sage, froai what scurces you 
gather your wisdom !’ ; 

But before she can reply, Brenda Calis to 
her,— 

“Phil, you must sing for us; futher is never 
content unless he has heard one ballad at close 

of day.* 
| Aud your voice soundssweet as a bird’s in the 
open,” says Sir Dion, drawing hie little favourite: 
to his side ; “let it be something about warrio 
and war,’ 

She ie reluctant bo comply, for Captain Cassilis 
| lying his great length upoo the graces, is looking 
fully at her with prave, keen eyes; aud being 
wholly free froin affectation she presently begins 
“Ehren op the Rhiue!" and all are silent veti 

the jast note dies aweelly out, Theo she receive 
}achorus of thanks, supplemented by Thorold’s 
cynical remark, —- 

* OF course the soldier returned aud found his 








” 












lady-love the bride of another, There uught to 
@ sequel to the song.” 
“ And there is,” remarke Brenda, “ Phil, sto; 


this seoffer’s 
| Rhine,’ ” 
Again silence falls 


mouth by singing the ‘Silver 





again the sweet voice is 





lifted, and Thorold, his ilted over his eyes 
; listens whilst the story goes on, uctil Philippe 
| tells how the news of her lover’s death compasseck 
| the maiden’s too, 
' 
' ‘Thon, like @ flower, sho bowed ber head, 
| And heard tate message from tie dead, 
i How he, the bravest of the brave, — 
Had fownd both glory and « grave, 


and so on to the reirain-- 


* Love liveth ever, love faileth never y 
Love shall eacdure while the silver Khine runs on, 


when suddenly he rose, and without a word of 
comment or praize walked away, 
Jn his heart he was sasing “ Keep your belief, 
child, for your awakening would be too bitter.” 
“Kvidently,”’ eaye Philippa, deeling a little 
snubbed, “Capiain Caseilis is not a lover of 


” 





music, or I have suug my very worst —~" Fi 
“Thorold is a strange fellow,” remarsed Six 
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Dion, with a sigh, “and T am afraid, my little | guessing how great a mockery her song is to this 


nightingale, that he is by no ineans sentimental. | sombre-browed, almost fierce-eyed man. 


Shall we go in now? the dew is beginniug to fall, 
and the sceut from the limea grows oppressive. I 
suppose you have heard how some people can’t 
enduré the smell of May, to them it means sick- 
ness—limes in flower have precisely the same 
effect upon me;" so they all troop back to the 
housa, where, almostat the close of the evening, 
they are joined by Thorold. 

Sinking into a seat beside Ph‘tippa he eays,— 

“Te was uncommonly bad form to run away, 
but really the woes of the heroine proved too 
much for me; you had no idea that { was auch 
@ sensitive fellow, Miss Philippa * 

Her young cheeks redden. 

“| did not think you were so rude as openly to 
laugh at me, and, because you are too old to like 
romance, you should remember I have not out- 
grown the stage.” 

He laughs slightly. 

* You have one great merit, you are truthful. 
Y¥ do not think that, if your tongue cou/d lie, your 
eyes would endorse that lie, Wheu you are a 
litUle older you will perhaps find it easier —-—” 

“T hope not! CT hope not! ob, what sort of 
rut: and women have you known to make you 
think so peorly of everybody Have you always 


been true to othera—even fo yours f that you 
should go looking in every heart for falsehood 1” 

He bites his lip as though in momentary anger, 
then said— 


“That ia a very searching question 
before auswering it ;"" and then he goes away to 
trot! out a gay little ballad, full of mockery of 
women and their vows ; in the mirror before him 
he sees Plilippa’s indiguaut flush and the flashing 
of ber great grey eyes. 

Without changing his position he drifts into 
Blumenthal'’s ‘ 
into his voice, ond never losing sight of that 
drooped head with its coronet of beautiful baic, 
the aweet voung ‘ace tremulous now with feeling, 
and the glistening lashes lying 6o black against 
the rounded, peach-like cheeks. 

He has a epleadid voice, aud when he has 
ended perhaps Philippa iv the only one who does 

tender him thanks. He leaves her wholly 
uccuolested during the remainder of the eveniug, 
“ao. when they all started for Holt House walks 
vita Audrey, whilst she lingers behind with 
Algy. 


“Well,” says Miss Smith, as she leta down | little white hands. 
her hair and prepares for the nightly gossip. 
* What is your opision of our gallant captaia } 
1 confess | waa disappointed ; he is neither hand- 
some nor agreeable, one never knows whether he 
a3 ia deadly earnest or not—-and he has a queer 
way of looking at one, just as though he can read 


all one’s thoughts. He is uncomfortable.” 
© He is horrid!” answer: 
necessary velemence. ‘ | 
appoluted in my life—-if hie 
vrother I should bate him 


never Was Bo 
were vot 


” 


hat 
Audrey laughs, 
‘It is # pity, 
eligible young men about here.’ 
. Young !” echoes Ph 


fills, as ugly as Celiban, and as cynical 

Mephistopheles ; aud 

for Lam very tired. 
A voice below the west sid 


Good- night." 


he makes his v 


I hesitate 


** Cares that will not leave us, pains that will net flee, 


But on our hearts unalter'd, sits love between you 
and me.” 


“ Miss Philippa, you are the early bird.” 

At his voice ehe drops her flowers, her face 
flames crimson, and she starts erect. 

“] did not think to catch so huge a worm,” 
she retorta, trying to meet his fixed regard quite 
calmly. “Do you always rise thus early, or was 
your conscience troublesome f”’ 

“The latter, I think ; it strikes me I did not 
behave very nicely to you last night; Iam more 
at home in the mess than the drawing-room; 
really Brenda would be exercising her charity if 
ehe excused me all society functions,” 

“But,” says Philippa stealing a deliciously 
demure look up at the rugged, tanned face, 
“ Your last case would be worse than your firat, 

sy and by you would become utterly unbearable 
and be driven to seek your own society, I won- 
der if that alone would content you '” 

“No,” savagely, “is would be bliss to get 
away an hour from myself,” then he etops short, 
laughs, and in laughing, the dark eyes meeting, 
hers grow almost friendly, ‘Do you know, 
Misa Philippa, despite the shortness of our 
acquaintance, you bave administered more scoffa 
and rebuffs than any other persou haa ventured 


} some auoéndment, and eo I ask (not beg) you to 
| take me to ovo of your favourite haunts, before 
the rest of Casvilis ie satir,” 

She is nothing loath ; she leads bim over the 
mill-stream bridge, under shadowy trees, into 





Muzsage,” throwivg his whole soul | 


Philippa, with un- 
dis- 
Brenda's 
He does not believe 


isu't it, because there are so few | 


il, with all the insolence | 
of her seventeen years, “why he is ag old aa the | 
as | 
ow I am going to aleep | 


of the cliffs siug- 
ing—a clear, jubilant voice, which is already | my past? 
familiar to Captain Cassilis, and, directed by it, | it—— 
y downwards where the brawling | 
litte river is hurrying past to the mill ; close by | 
the rusl-fringed back is a slim, svelte figure 


quiet nooks where the pools lay still and brown, 
where the king‘isher has his haunt, and the 
moor-hen finds safety from her foes, and she tells 
him eo many Quaint legends and fairy-like stories 
that the time flies all too swiftly. 


friendship, for they never met that they did not 
quarrel, Philippa always with the determination 
not to forgive or forget; and all but Erenda 
laughed at the pretty play. As she watches, her 
dark eyes wear a troubled look, aud her heart is 
| Ul at ease. One day when Phil stands binding 
some lilies together with crimson silk, Thoroid's 
| eyes are attracted by the singular beauty of the 
Some impulse moves him, 
to take them, flower-filled as they are, in his 
own, — 

“What pretty hands,” he says, caressingly, 
when Brenda, coming up from bebind, lays slender 
fingers upon his shoulders saying only,-- 

“ Thorold |" 


‘ 


| his eyes dark with some great passion. 
your advice about the repairing of the chaise,” 





assents. 


see it,” 
| ines 
CHAPTER IV, 
| He laughs recklessly. 


as to wish to harm her ; 


” 
P hal P 
Brenda’a hand steals out to him, 





| reparation ; you owe it to her 


upon these many years, Really, I rather respect | 
you for your courage, but I thiok you owe me | 


Only che watches Philippa with anxious eyes ; 
is it fancy, or is her new friend really less gay 
than when they met for the first time, a few 
weeks ago ? 

Are there not strange thoughts in the busy 
little brain, deeper meanings in the wide grey 
eyes; is she quite as indifferent to Thorold os 
Brenda hopes and prays she is ? 

The friendship between her and Captain Cassilis 
is of the most intermittent kind; there will be 
a dozen meetings in two or three days, then they 
will carefully avoid each other for a whole week ; 
they quarrel aad “ make friends” only to quarrel 
again, and so it goes on until August is upon 
them, 

On astarry night the party from the Court 
have gone up the cliffs to watch the tide come 
in, but none dare verture so fur as sure- footed 
Philippa aod her escort, Thorold. 

'« How lovely it is below,” she says, turning 
her happy face towards Brenda, “ let us scramble 
down ; the tide won’t reach the foot of the cliffs 
for a good hour, come Audrey—ch, Mr, Belvoir, 
you surely are not afraid to venture?” 

“T am go very comfortable here, Miss Philippa, 
that I beg to be excused,” 

“ And you, Algy ?” 

“J am well satisfied with my present position ; 
Miss Cassilis is goodness itself.” 

Philippa laughs. 

“You remind me of the parable, where the 
man says,—~ 

“«T have married a wife, and therefore cannot 
come’ Captain Cassilis are you even as they ! 
Shall [ take my excuraion alone ?” 

“Most certainly not,” be answers, avoiding 
Brenda's glance. “Iam proud and happy to be 
your escort. If we do not return in reasonable 
time, will some of you be good enough to search 
for us?” 





That is the beginning of their very curious | 


As he drops her hands, Philippa 
sees his face transformed with rage and shame, 
“T want 


says Brenda, still holding bis eyes with hers. 
t * Phil, dear, you will excuse us a moment,’ and, 
vp auybody's goodness but his own, and 1 fancy | felling chilled, ehe does not know why the girl 
it would need a very powerful microscope to see “ Thorold, you must not,” says his aister 
when they are aloue, “I will not stand by and 


*“ Your little friend is perfectly safe; she re- 
} gards me asa black sheep, and I am not so base 
do you thiak I forget 
Every day I live, I live to curee | his sleeve, she say 3,— 


Oh, Thorold, would it not be easier to make 


iaee-deep in the dewy grass, whilst white hands! ‘I owe her nothing,” passionately, “ you do 
are buaily engeged in gathering yellow aris, | not understand ; I hope you never will kuow to 
forget me note, and meadow sweet, ; what depths of folly your brother fell. As for 
; your warniog, I will remember it--I am scarcely 
‘ There's dew for the flow'reta, and honey for the bee, | likely to forget it—rest content.” 
— for the wila bund, and love for you and | But Brenda is not coutent ; with all her loyal 
There's tears for the raauy, and ploasures for the few, | heart she loves her brother, and would do all 
But let the world puss on, dear, there's love for mo that a woman might, to make him happy. 
und y | But the way is dark before her, and not one 
word will Thorold speak to lighten all the 


“ You're safe enough,” cries Algy, “ those bound 
| to be hanged will never be drowned : ap revoir, 
| my children ; my blessing rost upon you.” 

So they go down together, aad the influence 
} of the divine night is upon them, 

Philippa forgets te be dippant, and all the 
harshness dies from Thorold’s face, whilet his 
eyes gleam with the light of @ passion which has 
little of hope to keep it well alive. 

Presently the girl speaks. 

“J did not ever before quite realise the beauty 
of this scene. Oh! if the world would stand 

| still—just for twelve hours—one would imagive 
oneself in Paradise, and hate the hour of 
awakening.” 

“The hour of awakening is always most 
bitter,” answers Thorold ; “ we have learned just 
how goodly and glad life might be-—but for this 
or that. A little fault in youth, a folly which 
burta oneself most and yet recoils on others--« 
long, long stretch of barren years—the outcome 
ot boyish error—which manhood’s strength and 
wisdom are vain to overcome”—he pausee 98 
suddenly as he began and the girl begins to 
tremble. 

It is not often that herlets her catch a glimpse 
into his very soul ; now she says soitly,—- 

“But a man can only repent ; and it is som 
times best to let a dead past*bury its dead!” 

“But if the pest is not dead? Only a wrigg! 
ng, squirming serpent of torture beveath one’s 
feet? Ii, try as ene will, one cannot stamp the 
life out of it?” 

Her ;itiful eyes are lifted to his, in the clear 
moonlight he sees her tender lips quiver, aud 
then her little hand, resting ever so lightly upon 

“ Oh, I wish I could help you. I wish I could 


‘ 
” 


show you bow sorry [am—— 

“ Don't /” he answers hoarsely, for the love 
which has come all teo late to him, is filling hts 
heart, his brain, with mad desires, mad thoughts 

If only he might pluck this innocent whits 
flower! If only he might rest and be glad io 
her love! And yet Heaven forbid that she 
should hold him dear and thus all her life be laic 
waste, ; 

“Little Phil ! little Phil!” he says under his 
breath, “you will never perhaps guess what 
wrong was ia my heart against you, or how you, 
yourself, were your best protector. Dear, if you 





Thus she sings a3 he deaws nearer, never | gloom. 


could help me—gladJy would I accept that help 
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—but you cannot ; your compassion is good 
have-—but your frieudship I must forswear. I 
know, none so well, my own weakness, and am 
on guard against it.” 

She is silent whilst the slow moments wear 
ty; what can she say? dimly she feels that he 
leves her, but no blessed thrill of joy stirs her, 
for his words arearenunciation of her---always be- 
tween them stands that vague, yet terrible past—- 
can nothing overleap its barriera? can no one 
give into her arms, her own dear love !—~for now 
iv this guiet hour she learns the secret of her 
heart, and to herself she says,— 

“ As [ love.him now, I shall always—ob, may 
Heaven be good to me now-—-for I have no life 
apart from hie.” 

On the summit of the cliffs Brenda waits fever- 
ishly for their return ; surely, surely Thorold 
will not seek to inveigle this innocent chi!d into 
a promise he never dare ask her to fulfil; but 
her heart misgives her, forshe knows her brother's 
passionate nature, and she is sorely troubled lest 
Phil—dear little Phil— should reciprocate the 
attachment he scarcely can conceal. 

“You're awfully restless to-night, Miss Cas 
silis,” drawls Algy, looking with languid admi- 
ration into the beautiful troubled face, “and 
absent-minded too, I have spoken three times 
without eliciting any reply.” 

“Ob! I am very sorry, I hope you will forgive 
me, lint I confess lam a wee bit anxious about 
our runaways, the tide is coming in quickly.” 

Algy smiles in a superior fashion. 

“ Even if it overtakes them it will nut do them 
cauch damage #o long as they keep close under 
the cliffi—just below them, the water will be 
oe, deep enovgh to wet the hem of Phil’s 
skirts,” 

“Still I am going to look for them,” she 
answers with an air of decision. “No, do not 
come, you look so very comfortable ; and I would 
rather, very much rather go alone. Look at your 
watch and see how quickly I shall perform both 
journeys;” and Algy, seeing she really prefers 
her own society, does not quit his position. The 
fact is he feels a little vexed that ehe is not im- 
pressed by his many charms; and having no 
desire to scale the cliffs is glad to be spared the 
exertion. 

So Brenda goes alone, and as she nears the 
foot of the declivity she sees Thorold standing 
with Philippa’s hands held fast in his. Even his 
words reach her distinc‘ly. 

“Tam saying good-bye to a very pleasant time, 
aod [am refusing a friendship which I dearly 
prize ; but one day, perhaps, you will learn why 
it was impossible for me to live longer in dream- 
land, and why I dared not accept all that you 
out of your goodness would give me. Then pity 
me a little, and forgive me that I was nob brave 
enough to tell you the truth from the very out- 
set.” He lifts her little hands, and bows his face 
upon them as iu an agony of farewell; then say- 
ing, “Let us be going,” leads her dumb and 
blind towards the path where Brenda stands, 

He knows by her face that she has heard and 

seen, and something of defiance gleams out of the 
eyes beneath the heavy brows. 
_ “Teame to look for you,” saye Brenda, speak- 
ing as lightly as she can. ‘“ Mr. Smith said there 
was no need for anxiety ; but I was like the pro- 
verbial Jew and would not be convinced. What 
4 lovely night ; no wonder that you extol Cassilis 
St. Paul’s in such fashion as I have heard ;” and 
thus she goeson chattiog until Philippa has had 
“sue to recover something of her usual manner. 
8st Thorold knows that Brenda means action, 
and prepares himaelf for thefray. His very paia 
{Ud iupotence make his rage against fate and 
auaself the fiercer, and he is in anything but a 
placabie mood when they leave the Smiths to 
Proceed to the Court. 

Philippa has tendered him her hand shyly, 
sayiog only, “ Good night ;” but the gentle fingers 
have lingered in his clasp as though loath to leave 
‘t, and on the drooping lashes he has caught the 
Gustening of & tear, 

Por a little while he and Brenda walk on tu 
allenca, 

“Well,” he says at last, “ I auppose you saw 
48 ake @ fool—-not a brute—of myself.” 


to 








At the savage tone she turns her sorrowful re- 
gard upon him. 

“Thorold, I did not mean to play the spy ; but 
it was for her sake as wellas yours, Dear, by all 
that you hold sacred, by all your strength and 
her weakness, let the child go unharmed. Oh, 
brother ! brother ! every year it grows harder for 
me to point out your duty to you. [ love you so 
dearly I should fain have you happy ; but I will 
not counsel you to give the dregs of your passion, 
the refuse of your life, to such a girl as Philippa 
Smith. Neither will I bid you forget what you 


f , ‘ 
owe to that other one. Oh, how cruel you men are ! | 
| since, but, he is my brother, and I caunot close my 


Remember you loved, or believed you loved he: 
once, and she gave you all she had to give—her 
heart, her faith.” 

He bursts into a hoarse laugh. 

“You are as blind as I then was. Oh, Heaven! 
if you only knew, if you only guessed one tenth 


| of what I endured.” 


“As you sow you must reap,” says Brenda, 
sternly, ‘‘ that is inevitable.” 

“You exercise your woman's mission, that 
of mercy ; well, perhaps your view of the 


} case is right, I neither know nor care; but. 


this I know, I will not ratify any claim she may 
have upon me before the world. I have sworn 
it and will keep my vow. I shall leave home to- 
morrow. I am not such s fool to deny that I 
have learned to love an innocent child with all 
the strength of ripened manhood. I am not such 
a brute as tohurt Aer. Jf she thinks that [ am 
nothing more than friend she will forget her 
passing fancy. I am neither so handsome nor so 
amiable that she should remember long.” 

“Tf you have won Philippa’s heart nay Heavea 
forgive you, for shs is not one to forget. Oh, 
Thorold ! what can I do to stamp out, the wrong 
you have wrought ?’’ 

“ You can tell her the truth, as you know it,” 
he answers, savagely, “don’t epare me. Ii there 
is asin in the whole catalogue I have not com- 
mitted, do not—-as you leve her—hold me clean of 
it ; make her regard me as a monster of iniquity, 
° creature too foul to breathe the same air with 

er,” 

“ Thorold / brother | I have not deserved this 
—oh, my dear! my dear!” Butheis gone, with 
wrath and despair in his heart, and she weeps 
alone, 


CHAPTER V. 


Carrarn Casstiis has left home abruptly and 
without good-bye to any outside the Court ; the 
Smiths hear of his departure with an aggrieved 
feeling ; Audrey remarks to her confidante,— 

“He is a mean sneak, Algy, for I am sure at 
times he was most particular in his attentions to 
Phil ; everybody noticed it.” 

“ A soldier's attentions never count,” says Algy 
loftily ; “and really I fail to see why women are 
so taken by them ; as a rule they ere vot very 
cultured or poaseased of many brains.” 

“But,” says Audrey, who loves fair play, 


“Captain Cassilia is both, and though he isn't | 


rich or very handsome, I used to think he and Phil 
looked we!! mated.” 

Meaawhile, ia the gardens, sits Philippa, and 
beside her is Brenda. 

The young girl's head is drooped as though she 
is weary and her face is well averted from her 
companion. 

“T thought,” says Brenda, digging a hole in the 
ground with her sunshade, “that I would run up 
to tell you the news; it would seem so strange 
that Thorold should go away without any good- 
bye, but ib was absolutely imperative he 
should.” 

Not a word from the listener, not the slightest 
motion of the body, or turn of the head to show 
she bears ; and the other goes on,—- 

“Tf it would interest you, dear, I would like to 
tell you something of my brother's life, painful as 
the telling is. May I{ You have always been so 
sympathetic to me,” 

“ Tell me by all means,” says Philippa in a dry 
voice, “you may rely upon my secrecy ;" she 
feels too miserable to say more, she only knows 
that Thorold is gone, and with him every hope of 
happiness she has nursed, 








She is perfectly assured that Brenda has read 
her heart aright, and the thought reste with 
her,—- 

“What she will tell you she will tell in the 
hope of wrenching your heart from him. Well, 
nothing can ever make him mine, let me bear 
the worst—I shall then have nothing else to 
fear,” 

“Tt is a sad and shameful story,” Brenda says, 
looking sway from the girl, and her own colour 
coming and going fitfully. “It happened seven 
years ago when Thorold was at Aldershot. I eam 
not going to excuse anything he did, or has done 


heart against him. 

“ He was very young, and at that time very 
impressionable, he met a girl—-quite of the middle 
class I suppose—-i do not know 1f there was auy 
formal introduction--but they were mutually 
attracted. 

“He said nothing to us of hie attachment, well 
knowing we should not approve--oh Philippa—I 
hate to tell these things to you —-to be the frat to 
shed « garish light upon your innocence—ift you 
would only guess the end—it is so hard, so 
very, very hard to speak ill of thore we love.” 

But Philippa does not anawor; she sits rigid 
and immovable 

“From the day of their meeting dates his ruin ; 
she was not. a good woman—she never influenced 
him save fur evil—but all through ois life runs 
that influence ; he may love again, and worthily, 
but he cannot in honour offer hia name to any 
other woman, because that woman, though not 
hia wife, is ihe mother of his child /”’ 

How dark it was grown, although indeed 
high noon! How far away the voices of the? 
sounds! How Philippa is whirled about as 
giddy dream. 

Suddenly she rises, and Brenda dare not 


it, is 
irda 
in a 


look 


| at her as she lifts her fair white face skywards, 


and with blind eyes scems to pierce the very 
heavens, 

Then she epeaks, and the words drop slowly, 
heavily from her lips, it does not seem to Brenda 


| that she fully realises all that she is sayiog aud 


doing —- 

“} know why you have told me this ; it should 
have been done earlier—o he is not » Galahad ! 
—-not au idol !--only a poor creature atained and 
fouled—if he had told me himself--ah | but the 
atory was all unfit for my ears---/ am a lady. 
And she—his child’s mother, is of the people ! 
oh | treble shame upon him thus to work her woe. 
If she was good enough to love waa she not good 
enough to wed? Is not her chile Ais? Brenda 
—oh Brenda-—bear with me yet awhile—I am 
frightened and unstrung—if I say aught that is 
wnjuat forgive mne—I shall be sorry enough when 
I have had time for thovght--bui—-but oh! you 
saw all along how it was with me, aud you let me 
drift on, avd on, and on ; until T lost myself in a 
maze of love, fora man who ie no Galahad and 
whoze heart is stee'ed against his little one. Ses 
T roake no false precences ; you would not believe 
me if I did! and as, through Aim 1 suffer, I 
demand of him one boon—he shal! marry her aud 
in man’s sight make her the houest woman she 
was before she learned to love and trust him to 
her own ruin.” 

Upright and pale she standa ; not trembling or 
weak, but with grey eyes looking desperately out 
from the pallor of her face. 

Speechless, Brenda esasys to touch her, but she 
shrinks back. 

* Not yet-—{ must have time to recall + 
you are iy friend ; leave me, tell Audrey 
you will ; [ must be alone.” 

With a heavy heart, indeed, Brenda ateals awey, 
and there under the blue of the noouday sky, 
that young thing falle prone upon the grass, and 
with hidden face thinks, — 

“ He guested my passion and was sorry for me ; 
he took this way to break it, and has broken my 
heart. Ifhe had only been uvhappy or indif- 
ferent I could have borne it - but to be fouled by 
sin—my hero, he whom I had set so high above 
all other men—oh Thorold! Thorold | how dared 
you look truth into my eyes when you are so 
very false ? His little child | worse than 
fatherless—-oh ! that a man should be so cruel 
—Heaven help and save both her and me!” 


he faer 


vhat 
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And sow indeed a dreary time has dawned for 
Philippa ; not a word passes between herself and 
Breova with regard to that morning's conversa 
tion ; only Miss Cassilis has written her brother 
concerning it, and as he reade the words— 
Philippa’s owv,-- 

“T demand of him one boon-—he shall make oj 
her the honest woman ehe was before she learned 
to love and trust bim to her owa ruin,” he casts 
the letter upon the foor setting his heel upon it, 
and laughs savagely, 

“Not even for you, my darling ! my darling |! 
will I take up such a heavy burthen. Let all 
the pity be here and the blame mine—what does 
it matter so that Philippa forgets? i have borne 
a very hell on earth, I wil! bear it still, rather 
than rivet my accursed bouds closer,” and nol a 
line does lie send Brenda in return, In fact, hi 
heart is bot against her ; but for her right sense 

f honour, her unbending priuciples, Philippa 
ceed never have looked ov thet turned down 
page im the book of his life, and yet it was better 
so—~far, far better, and ehe woul: forget. 

Philippa is only a Smith, it is true, but no 
princess of Royal blood was ever more proud than 

he ; 80, if her cheek is a little paler, and her 
temper a trifle shorter than before, no one notices 
it, because she bears herself so bravely, and has 
always the gayest laugh, and merriest jest of 
them all, But she hails with delight the first 


hint of holiday making, and it seems to her 


mother she resta acither day nor night until 
everything is uader weigh, and they are all ready 
to start, Then Mrs. Smith has time to remark 


that her second daughter has grown very thin, 
and she should be ; but as she never 
uplains of ill-health, she concludes that the 
stting away, combined with the excep- 

ha» proved a little too much for her. 
H Holt House ia closed, 
taains alone with her father at the 
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Court, 

insist 
Smiths 


he have pitched their tent in a 


pictureaque ple of far remote from Oke- 
harapton, avd ove day Pére Smith coming in, says 
there j ing there, and a review is 
to be held at the ciose of the week. “I daresay,” 
lie adds, ‘there will be ty 
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pose We wuld drive hto the pl xe to-mor row, 
just t wake enquiries hil! as you are so 
awfuily fond of red coate, I can mnisé you a 


treat—we might even chan 
bat uncouth, Ca 
* More unlike! 
saya Phil, 
Audrey's 
unacro 


’ . ! 
upon the gallant, 
Ain Vassilis, 






things have happe 

sickly smiles 
mischievous eyes meet 
intably crinasons. 


‘If Captain Cassilis ie in 
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ned at sea,” 
1 then, as 
hers, she as 
this country,’ she 
bravado, “he will die o 
adiy tired of the Court, 
me Audrey--waa it a 
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and as, in--how lony a 
week or ten days 

“ Nearly six weeke,’ corrects 
vou are always horribly unjast 

‘Tit for tat,” retorts Philippa, “ he 
were always swora foes,” and then no: 
exid on the subject, but on the morrow Mr. 
Swith drives his ter inte 
hampton, Audrey eud her mother being otherwis« 
engaged. It so chances that business ca) 
him to an inn, where he has appointed to meet 
au estate agent, and Philippa, nob caring to 
accompany him, waadera away by herself. There 
are picturesque lanes and roads in abundance 
end she strikes out through one of the former 
to rhe opea country ehe is not destined to reach. 
She is very heavy hearted, this. poor little 
Philippa, aud when she reaches a high gate 
separating the lane from pleasant meadowland 
she leaned against it, giving herself up to better 
thought. Suddenly she hears the sharp fall of 
footsteps on the thirsty ground, the ring of 
spurs, and looking up with languid curiosity sees 

in a few paces of her-—Captain Thorold 
Cassilis ! 

As their eyes meet, he swerves and turns aside ; 
it seems to the wretched girl he would fain 
avoid her—if only she could fly! if only she 
could look a little as though she did not care ! 
But she is rooted to the spot, aud her wide, 
pitevus eyes, will not quit their hold of his, 


the elder girl ; 
to him.” 
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After the faintest hesitation, he a.lvances, opens | smarts, the old sorrow still tears at her heart, 
' 


the gate, and stands beside her, 

** What ill chance brings you here?” he aske 
harshly, “I hoped to see you no more.” 

Vainly the poor pale lips tried to respond ; ehe 
is trembling so violently that she can scarcely 
stand, and al! suddenly the sternness leaves his 
face, as taking her hands in his he say,-— 

“Poor little Phil! poor little darling! what 
have they been doing to you? Where are your 
roses, and your smiles.” 

“Oh!” she cries, “how could I be bappy 
knowing «i ! 

“ All! oh yes,’ with & bitter smile, “ you have 


heard Brenda's version~~(poor Brenda)-~and the 
world’s, well, ‘say as the world says, do as it 
doth,’ you will not err then, little one, Are | 
you well?—do you hate me?” 


“Oh | how can I hate you when I am so sorry 
for you that J think ] could almost die to make 
you happy—but—-but--" and her lip quivers, 


“you have not done what Ion my knees prayed 


you would.” 
“J never shall do more towards righting any 
wrong there may be to right-—she and | must 
always live apart. ‘lo bridge over the awful gulf 
between us would only be to bring me to the 
hangman’s tender mercies,” 
“But—but,” aud face and throat alike 
suffused with a shamed blush, “ your child.’ 
“ It is here too, let hor keep it; Philippa, have 
you nothing more to say ?” 
** Nothing,” helplessly, ‘ 


are 


only that you will let 


| 





{ 


me go, and may God bring you to a better frame | 


of mivd—”—even before her voice dies out, he 
has snatched her to bim, and has kissed her 
madly, many, many times—-when again she 
gathers sense and strength she is alone, 


CHAPTER YL 


“ TueRE is something radically wrong with 


} 


| 


Phitippa,” says Mrs. Smith a day or two later; | 


“ phe does uot care for society, she excuses herself 


froin joining in avy excursions, and che is a great | 


deal thinner than ebe should be,” 


although there is none to guess this, for, as she 
says to herself, “Jam very vilely proud.” 

As the term wears away Algy’s letters take a 
sentimental tone, especially when addrossed to 
Audrey, who is now the happy fiancée of Tony 

3elvoir, to whom she bas coufided mixchievously 
that “your name is your chiefest, recommendation; 
I am go tired of Smith,” 

“ What is the matter with the boy ?” asks Mr, 
Smith, with good-humoured contempt,  Motaer, 
he must be going in for high art with a 
vengeance.” 

“Far more likely he ia in love, or fancies him- 
self so,” answers the mother. “I hope she is o 
nice girl, and suitable in every way.” 

“Oh, you women, you think of nothing but 
love, from the time you don your tiret long frock 
until you come to die. Algy is only a boy.” 

* Quite as old as you, dear, when you came ‘a 
courting’ me ; the Smiths seem to be a precocious 
race, and Algy is # true scion,” . 

Mrs, Smith proves herself far keener in such 
matters than her husband, for, at the close of 
another week, Algy writes his father in a stiff, 
stilted style, for the matter he has to confeay is a 


! serious one to hini. 


After a creat deal of preparation he declares he 
is the happiest man in the world because the 
dearest and best of women has promised to marry 
him as soon as he has got his degree, “ for which, 
of course,” he adds, “I shali now work doubly 
hard.” 

Then follows this paragraph, “Iam afraid, and 
so is Nell, that you will object to her age; she is a 
little older than rayeelf, although, indeed, you 
would not suppose it, and she is s widow with 
one little girl. Her first husband was a brute to 
her, and it has needed all my endeavours to win 
her promise, she being so afraid of a second 
venture. I hope, dear father, you wil! write me 
by return signifying your approval, as the letter 
will be a comfort to myself and Nellie-—Mrs, 
Ellen Layton.” 

“The young fool!” 
angrily. 

“Oh, John, you never will permit it. I am 
sure she is a designing woman,” cries Mrs. Smith 





ejaculates Mr. Smith 


‘ve noticed it myself,” answers her lord and | tearfully, whilst Audrey, half laughing and half 
master, “and ]’ve been thinkiug /t would be well | 


to let her join the Meltons, they are off up the 
Rhine next week, and are very anxious to have 
her. By the way, you do not thiak there is any- 
thing troubling the child?” 

Mrs. Smith laughs, 

© There isn'ta more heart-whole or less fanciful 
girl than cur Philippa ; she is a little weak just 
now, nothing more, and if she would care to go 
with the Meltone, of course she shall.” 

‘Mamwa,” says Audrey entering, looking fairer 
and daintier than ever, “I met Captain Cassilis 
an hour ago in the town; I must say that ho does 
‘ot-—like wine--improve with time. He would 
have pagaed me by, I believe, without any recog: 
nition, but, Harold stopped him and begged him tc 
ome Out tO Us, 
had no leisure, and I feit sc indignant that I did 
not second the invitation. Perhaps he would not 
have been so obdurate to Phi.” 

“ Whatdo you mean?” aske Mr. Smith quickly, 

And, laughing, Audrey answers, -- 

* Don’t shoot your questions like popguns at 
papa. JT meant that Phil is the Captain's 
favourite ; he will do raore for her than for any 
other.” 

“Do you think?” beging Mr, Smith, glancing 
at his wife, who answers his unspoken thought 
promptly, 

“No, £ don’t ; he is not a likely man to attract 
& young virl's fancy, and there are rumours about 
him.” 

“* Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny,” laughingly quotes Mr. 
Smiitb. 

And thus the conference ends, and the upshot 
of it is that Philippa leaves England with the 
Meltons, and dves not return until October. Aigy 
has gone back to Cambridge, Tiwrold is at 
Rochester, and at Court Cassilis life goes on in 
the old quiet way. 

The bloom has returned to Philippa’s cheeks, 
the light to her eyes, but the old wound stil] 


one, 


He declined on the plea that he | 





| 
| 


vir 


angry quotes, “Samivel, beware of * viddys, 
But Philippa says trenchantly,— 

“ She is horrid ; no nice woman marries twice, 
Second marriages are like second-hand clothes, 
and Algy ie such a boy. What will you do, 
father ?” 

“Go down to Cambridge, I suppose, althoug 
the weather is beastly and will provoke a return 
of wy rheumatism. Ob dear, what a nuisance 
children are, they bring us more of anxiety than 
comfort.” 

“ You are speaking of boys, of course, papa?’” 
smiles Audrey, as she rises from the table, “ Well, 
give my love to Algy and tell him not to make ap 
ass of himself. A widow is bad enough, but o 
widow with a child—'tis too terrible!” 

Duly Mr. Smith reaches Cambridge, making at 
once for his son’s rooms, but Algy is apparently 
forgetful of his promise to work hard, and has 

one out, 
. So the father frets and fumes until the chape? 
bell rings and his son rushes in wildly to secure 
surplice and cap. 

He starts back with a hasty exclamation wher 
he sees Mr. Smith, He hardly knows what his 
sudden appearance augurs, but stammers out,— 

“ Awfully surprised, and awfully glad, of course. 
Why didn’t you wire? I'd have met you at the 
station, Must be off now, or the bell will drop.” 
And he is sliding towards the door when his 
father remarks, drily,— : 

“ T am pleased to find you of such a devotional 
turn, my boy, and it is with the utmost regret 
that I must ask you to ignore service this evening 
on wy behalf. Sit down, Algy, and tell me uli 
you cap about my proposed daughter-in-law. 
Where did you meet her? Who is she? And 
will she bear comparison with your mother and 
sisters? Is she a /ady in the truest sense of the 
word ?” : 

“I'd punch anybody's bead who aaid she 
wasn’t,” 

Poor boy! you have taken the fever badly, But 
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cow answer my questions in proper order. Who 
frat brought this divinity within your ken }” 
‘Look here, father, 1 won't be flouted or 
sneered out of my love for Nell; and because 
you've always been awfully good to me I'll an- 
ewer ali inquiries, even though they are super- 
fuous, Jenver, & frieud of mine, had his people 
up here last May, aod they lodged on the Ches- 
terton Road; they were awfully pleased with 
the rooms aud attendance, and when they re- 
urned to town recommended Mrs, Layton, who 
wae looking for a home, to take the apartments (7 
dida’t ask them how they knew her.) Well, she 


liked the idea, and acted upon their advice, with | 


ihe result that When Jenner came up this term 


she was quite settled, and, as his people wished | 


him tocall, he took me with him,~he being a 
shy chap.” 
“JT see; you were to act asa moral ballast; 


you have outgrown the ‘shy’ state? Very good. | 


Well, my boy, this isa serious thing you propose 
and J cannot sanction any engagement uatil 


to do 
i 


have seen the lady,” 

“Tam of age, father-—-~ 

" Just so; but that does not render you inde 
pendent of me; you ecarcely suggest living upon | 


| 


” 


your wife’s income, even if she were agreeable, 
What Ido will be for your ultimate good-—how 
touch is Mrs, Layton your senior 7” 

J--I--don’t really know-—-but Tottie--ber 
little girl is about six, and she married when she 
was ouly seventeen,” 

Humph ! in that case the disparity betweeu 
your ages would not be worth mention, I 
propose, my son, that we should at once call upon 
Mrs. Layton,” 

But she is not prepared ; you will startle her 
awfully—-she is afraid of ——-” 

“My displeasure } I will quickly re-assure her 
upon that point; and with my son’s fiancée I 
may surely waive all ceremony,” so, much against 


his will, Algy is compelled to lead his father to | 


his lady-love’s residence, 

Having sent up their names, they are ushered 
into a large, well-furnished room, where they are 
presently joined by Mrs, Layton. 

She is a tall, handsome woman, with raven hair 
and eyes, a clear, pale olive complexion, and well- 
formed mouth. She is wearing black silk, relieved 
at the throat by crimson ribbons, and as she 
comes towards them with a sinuous motion, Mr. 
Smith says to himeelf: (“Thirty if she is a day. 
{t is impossible she should marry the boy for 

e.””) 

v her he apeaks 9 few courteous words, then 


gs that their interview may be strictly private; | 


this Algy demurs, but with the sweetest smile 

rs. Layton says,-— 

“li is best so, and you know that J must plead 
your cause because it is identical with mine.” 

Then when he obeys, going reluctantly into an 
adjviming room, she confronts Mr. Saith with a 
half deprecatory look, 

‘I suppose you are inclined to think harshly 
of me—widows are not generally regarded with 
favour—and the fact that I am three years 
Algy’s eenior tells against me—but as much for 
‘us svke a8 for mine, I hope you will be good to 
ula, 

{t is just this, Mrs, Layton; my son is a 
mere boy, and boya’ fancies ‘lightly turn to 
thoughts of love,’ he ought not to be married for 
another four or five years, Is it fair that we 
thould ask you to wait solong!” 

She sighs, as her face droops on her hands, 

“We thought that you would consent when he 
he 1 got his degree, Iam a friendless woman, I 
Have ne poor relations to prey upon me, and J 
have more than sufficient for my own needs. Is 
' impovsible for me to love Algy }—his tender 
couriesy, his bright face and ways have roused 
tto-life the heart I long since believed dead, 
’ud his affection has made a wretched woman 
‘appy. If lama little older, what then /” and 
here she lifts her beautiful face with a sort of 
defiant questioning, “Am TI not comely enough 
to win a man’s heart #” 

‘You are very beautiful, madem, and I do not 
vonder thata boy has lost, hishead over you. But 

a'Viage 18 @ serious matter, and makes or mars 
one’s life, ater is my first-born--it is oatural 1 
Should desire his happiness, Candidly, I am not 


pleased that he should so early have formed such 
ties; and, pardon me, madam, I naturally 
require some credentials of your standing-—” 

“That of course,” she interrupts haughtily; 
“my lawyer will inform you of my antece- 
dents.” 

“Further, provided these prove satisfactory as 
(with a bow) they dowbtless will, I refuse to 


is ended ; I do not even acknowledge it. 


same mind, and there is no further objection 





to the uuion than that stated, I wil! make him 
a suitable provision ; if, on the contrary, he 
changes his mind--—” 

“But he will not; and I have his written 
| promise--——"” 


“ Sorauch waste paper, my dear madam ; he | 


| has only just come of age.” 

“And this promise was given since. Oh!” 
laughing at his expression, “you look so tragic 
that I fully believe you had thoughts of 
| action ; can money heal & broken heart, or 
revive dead hopes ¢” 

“No, madam, no” (and to himself ;) “ the cat 
has claws and can show them.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


ADMTTEL once more into the presence of his 


| 


lady love, Algy prouounces himself dissatisfied | 
with the arrangement made, and protests that | 


| he will not be bound by it 
| With soft voice and bewitching smiles, Mrs. 


| Layton aesures him that she is content, and if | 
| he Jovea her he can surely wait until the next | 


| June gives him his degree. 


| of myself, I am assured ; I have quite gone 


| met me. Sir,” turning to the elder man, “ when 


| Algy is free to claim me, those proofs you require | 


| of my respectability shall be placed in your 

| hands; until then I shal! not regard myself as 

| under examination, or you as my judge,” 

| She is so beautiful and suave, she seems to 
cherish so little resentrien! against bim for the 

| ungracious part he has been playing that he feele 
alaiost compunctious. 

She is ewift to see this and brings all her 
| charms (and they are many), to bear upon him, 
| aud he, with a sense of succumbing, takes him- 

self severely to task, asking abruptly that he 
may see her child. 
“Oh, Lam so sorry,” she murmurs, “ but Totty 


} care and devotion.” 

“ Yet you intend sharing both with wy son 

“ Ah, that is different, and Algy is fond of her 
Then, too, she needs a Grmer hand ‘than mine— 
I am foolishly indulgent,” with » wistful smile, 
| “and through ail the time of my troubles, she 
was my sole help and comfort.” 

A little later they take their leave, and in 
silence they walk down the quiet road by the 
dark river, until they come once more to the 
town, then Algy eays triumphantly,— 

‘* Confess, dad, she is very beautiful.” 

“So is a serpent in its way, wy boy,” and 
again conversation flags. 
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and Mr. Smith is not sorry when, the next morn- 
ing, Algy having goue to lectures, he is at leisure 
to seek out an old acquaintance, a fellow of a 
college, and before:he leaves Cambridge beg hima 
to keep watch over the lad, for the sake of old 
days. 
wal seems fair and honest about Mrs, Layton, 
aud yet I cannot trust her; and she is years 
too old to be a suitable wife for the boy, Doyou 
know anything about her ?}” 
| “Not much; nothing very definite. The 
Jeuners floated her here, but I don’t, think many 
of the dons’ women-folk are acquainted with her. 
Her callers are principally young men, A bean- 
tiful woraan? oh, yes, and lives in fairly good 
wah but I will not forget to keep an eye on 
er,” 





And thie is the only crumb of comfort that 
Mr, Smith carries back with him to Cassilis St, 
Pauls, 

The weeks wear by, and Algy’s letters grow 
more and more resentful in tone ; evidently he 
is chafing at the restrictions placed upon hit, 
and, womanlike, his mother saye,— 

“Jt is that creature’s doing.” 





Sanction this contract until my son’s career here | 
If, at | 
the close of his probation, you are both of the | 


“Tam not afraid to trust you,” sheeays, “and | 


over to Mr, Smith’s way of thought and must | 
thank him for the generous way in which he has | 


went to bed hours ago; she is not strong and | 
: : j 
her head was aching badly-—she needa all my | 


It ia altogether an unpleasant time for both, | 


Christmas is fast advaucing and he has 
written, — 

“T shall not run down for the holidays, as I 
intend mine to be very short ; I sha!l spend three 
days in town and then return te werk. i would 
not lose my degree for a kiug’s ransom.’ 

This is what Philippa is telling Brenda as they 
| walk along the frosty road leading trom Holt 
| House to the Court. 

“It is all very sad,” she says, “and mother 
is crying her pretty eyes dim about it ; she cannot 
believe Mrs, Layton is nice, and this will be the 
first Christmas one has been absent from our 
circle. Perhaps next year it will be Audrey, for 

he is to be raarried in March—and you and J 

oh, Brenda, what shall we do?” 

“ Live to sing the praises of single bleasedness,” 
laughs Bren» a trifle faintly. 

*Y beg pardon ; 1 am a stranger—and I want 
to find Cassilis Court,” says a manly voice behind 

| thers, making Philippa start, and her companion 
| wheeling round, looks one moment as thougls 
| bereft of her senses ; the next she cries cut,-— 

“Frank! oh, Frank!” and with a glorified 
face holds out her hands to the new comer, who 
ultogether regardle:s of Philippa’s presence, 
takes her in his arms and kisses her as one whi 
has Jong fasted from caresses, 

“Yes, it is I, Brenda ; come back—not poor 
and needy, thank Heaven! Brt to ask-you, U 
you can forgive me and try me once again?” 

‘Ob, dear,” says Philippa to herself, “it is 
another couple ; now I shall be quite alone,” and 
turning hastily she leaves the lovers to their 
frat vaptures, 

She finds a sheltered nook lower dow: 
road and there she waits until Icenda ahal! be 
| Pleased to join her, for she was to have dined en 
Jamitle at the Court 

Avd after a long, long lapee of time, she sees 
| two figures approaching, and feeling oddiy ds 
trep, waits for them to join her, 

Srenda comes wp with her eyes etil! wet and 
her cheeks very fiushed. 

Dear,” she says, “J want you to know Frank 
because you are the very best friend | have—avd 
I thought I should like congratulations from 
your lips first.” 

“Tama poor bargain,” Frank Armor breaks 
| in, taking the girl's lictle hand in his, “and you 
had far better condole with than congratulate 
my fiancée, Years ago L behaved like a cad to 
| her ; and she, Heaven biess her, has forgiven me 
| -~if she would only reproach me I think my 
| happinese would be easicr to hear, 1 nursed m 
| anger against her as long as 1 could, but 1 was 
| like a lost man, and J would have given all my 
| hard earne? gold for a line from her—only I was 

too proud to write until [I had something sut 
| stantial to offer—and then I was afraid, too, she 
| had forgotten, Look at her ; T declare she actn- 
| ally Jlooke proud of her bargain.” 

She reminds me of some funny words I read 
the other day: she is 


© All kind of smiles 


round the mouth, 
An’ teary round the les ‘ 


hes,’ 

| quotes Philippa, giving her friend’s hand a loving 
squeeze; “and I hope—ob, yes, with al! my 
heart--I hope you will make her as happy as she 
deserves to be. I am not coming howe with 
you, Brenda—please, no, Just this one evening 
you should have quite alone, with the exception 
of Sir Dion,” And then she slips away, with @ 
rather heavy heart, for all that she nicst lover 
have other interests, other ties, and poor little 
Philippa begios to feel “remote, unfriended, 
solitary slow.” 

Nearer and nearer it draws to Chriatmas, and 
Brenda’s marriage is fixed for the first of January > 
but Thorold says nothing of returning for it 
“Marriages are not much iv his line,” remarks 
hie sister, wistfully; and then goes on to beg 





Philippa to be her bridesmaid, “J ehould hardly 
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the ceremony were binding unless | 
in it,” she says ; “and Frank wishes | « 
happy, happy woman I am! 
one day be as fortunate as I, 
all the waiting, all the pain, 
t I would h 
bu 


Sometimes I | 
ive nothing different if I could, 

for all that went before, [ could not | 

e my present good fortune, And Frank | 

3; he has promised to help father | 

nortgage, and wade most haadeome | 

upon me; be seems as though he | 

! 

| 

' 

| 

' 

| 

' 


sont 
e 


enough to show me all I am to 


He is » lucky man, and I almost hate hia 
for stealing you away.” 
And now hrietmas has dawned—-gloomy, 
wet, and mild. There is not much merriment 
at Hoit House, for Mrs. Smith is confined to her 
eouch with an attack of influenza, Audrey is 
visiting he~ jiancée’s frienda, and Algy is away. | 
There are no guests, and ouly in the uursery are | 
there auy eizgns of the time. In London the | 
streets are busy, the theatres crowded, for, be | 
et o T+ goth or, they will be amused at | 

Walking down the Strand are two men—th 
one tall, slender, with the unmistakable look of | 
a college don ; the other has a military bearing, 
is much younger, althoug hia hair is faintly 
streaked with grey. 5 

“Tt will at least wile 


| 
' 
; 


an hour away,” 
» kistlessly ; “and I am tired of my own | 


society. I have felt awfully hipped lately, and | 
| 
| 


sayi 





‘hail your arrival ia town as a Godsend. Ever 
seen May Mortimer in the “ Rose of the Vale?’ 

_ “No; ao Taw promising myself a treat. She 
is fine, | understand,” 

“ Exquisite, and aa good as she is clever and 
charmiug. I bave met her frequentiy at Bunton’s. | 
They say young Bunton aspires to her hand.” 

Before them are two people, a man and woman, | 
the latter elegantly dressed, and as she half turns | 
the light falls full upon her beautiful olive face, | 
her dark, languorous eyes | 

“ Drs. Layton!” says the first man, under his | 
breath, “and S, Now, 
move mean ¢” 

His companion follows his glance, then, eud 
denly saying “ Gord " wheels round, | 
scipping him fast. “ How do you know her? | 
hat name has thet she-devil adopted? Keep 
your face this way. Who is her companion #” 

Don't shake the life out of me. The lady is | 

Layton—bhber escort, Algy Smith, of ours, 
and, curiously enough, his father has asked me | 
to play sort of amateur detective on her. This 
looks to mea bit ke a stolen marriage, Can't 
see yet what motive she hav for wishingit, He 








what does this 


Teaver 


na? 


cuts, 


‘ Algernon may curse me now, he will regard me 
t is | later as a friend. 


aud honour, do not disregard my communication. 


} not refrse to dos 


| far too honest to write other than h 
} 


“T am asking a strange thing of you; the 
lénoiment will be stranger; and, although 


“Give any pretext you choose for your change 
of plana, but, as you value your son’s happiness 


“With kindest regards to one and all, 


* Believe me, most sincerely yours, 


THOROLD CassiItis.’ 


CHAPTER VHT. 

“T Top you so,” says Mrs, Smith. “I was 
sure that all was not right and I am grateful— 
most grateful to Captain Cassilis for coming to 
our rescue, although [ cannot quite guese how he 
is going to help us.”’ | 

“I don’t quite like the idea of getting the | 
woman here on false pretences,” answers Mr. 
Smith, “and yet with so wu 
», and if she 
he ought to be exposed,” i 

So the letter is duly written, but Mr. Smith is | 
Y feels, and | 








is an adventuress | 
} 


is message to Algy is,~- 

“T am not, and never was satisfied with the 
understanding between you and Mrs, Layton ; 
but for your eake T agree 6o receive her here on 
the thirty-first. You, of course, accompanying j 
her. My unconditional consent will depend upon | 
he results of that visit.” } 

But Algy reads uothing that he does not wish 
to read in the brief letter, and in huge delight 
aeeks his fancée, She does not exhibit the plea- 
sure he had locked for, ia point of fact her face 


i 


| is a thought troubied, and her eyes have grown | 


hard. But presently, when she has “ become ; 
more accustomed to the idea,” as she says, she | 
throws back her head with a littie laugh. i 

“Tf all that you tell me is true, I shal! not 
fail to overcome their prejudices. 
march prospering.’ 
too-—-and your sisters shall be as my. sisters. Yes, 


| Algy, we must certainly go.” 
Duly the thirty-first arrives, and Holt House 


is in a state of expectation ; it has taken a great 
deal of persuasion to induce Philippa toe meet 
this mysterious woman; but Audrey is home 
‘ just to pass her opinion and to condole with or 
congratulate her brother.” 

Sir Dion and Brenda are coming to dine, having 


You see / read Browning, | rng 
»” 1 look, “J 





the girl gone than Mra. Layton springs to her 
fect with an almost tragic gesture: — 

“Ts the game worth the candle? He is a fool, 
and will not even have riches to gild his folly ; 
we shall only have acompetency—and a position. 
Well, that is what I want; I am tired of living 
on the fringe of society—I am not so young as | 


| was---whilst my beauty lasts I must use it to my 
; own subsequent welfare—-or in the end I must 


starve! As for these Cassilis people I may defy 
them—they do not know me—-and he isa well 
away. Vor his own sake, even if he ‘learned the 
truth--he would keep quiet.” 

Having thus assured hervelf she begins to dress 
with skilful, rapid fingers; and it would be 
difficult to imagine a handsomer, statelier woman 
than Helen Layton, as she enters the Smiths’ 
drawing-room. She is dressed iu deep, crimson 
pongee, and a single blood-red blossom burns 
ike fire in the raven masses of her hair. 

A little involuntary sigh of admiration breaks 
from Philippa’s lips es ehe looks at her, and 
Brenda thinks to herself, 

“1 am foolish to imagine that woman in her ; 
she is a lady and has the face of an angel.” 

Sir Dion tekey the widow in, and each one does 
his or her best to gromote conversation, but the 


| oval is after all a dreary function, and the men 


are glad when the last skirt disappears through 
the doorway accompanied by the devoted Algy. 

‘¢ Captain Cassilis is late,” eaid the host, ‘I 
have almost given him up.” 

* Ffe will aot fail you; Thorold is not given to 
vreaking promises, aud his train is hardly due 
yet. He will come straight to Holt House.” 

They linger longer than usual over their wine, 
finally joining the women folk with some reluc- 
tance, Brenda is singing, but she twists round 
upou her stool as they enter, 

“ You ehould have come sooner. Mrs. Layton 
haa been giving ue ‘Should he upbraid,’ aud we 
are all ashamed to perform after her. 

“We must beg Mrs. Layton to be kind and 


> , | repeat a for ” 
“We shall i' peat the song for ua. 


Too late!” smiles the lady, with an arch 
never respond to an encore.” As she 
pauses & moment, the door is fung open and a 
servant annouuces,— 

“ Captain Cassilia !”" 

There is a smothered cry as Mrs. Layton sinks 
into the darkest shadows, and Brenda's heart 

beats so furiously she can acarcely breathe. 
| Philippa, frightened by Thorold's savage appear- 
| ance, creeps a little nearer to her mother. 


been duly apprised that at any hour Thorold | The night is close, the French windows are 


may arrive. Brenda is pale and troubled ; in her 


| heart she thinks this must be the woman who 


won't have much of an allowance, she don’t care | has ruined bis life, and whose ruin he was. How | 
a fig for him, and his people are dead against the | dere he Jet her come here? Surely he might | 
match.’ | have written the truth and saved us ail some 
“Come away; there is no theatre for us | pain and much shame? Ought I to tell what I 
to-night,” Thorold says, between his clenched | guese ?” 
teeth. “If 1 eat in the same house with her I Just one hour before dinner is to be announced 
should go mad. When I think of all she has} Algy and Mrs. Layton arrive, and the whole 
made me endure—— I beg your pardon ; this | family gather to meet them in the hall, but the 
cennot interest you. Al! that you need to kuow | greetings are naturaily strained. Only the 
you know already ; all that you can tell me, do. | widow shows no signs of embarrassment ; she is 
Of one thing yeu may resi assured—that young | looking very beautiful in her velvets and furs, 
focl, Algernon Smith, will never marry the | and Philippa hardly wonders over her brother's 
woman.” | infatuation, can scarcely believe that such an 
He listens greedily to all that his friend has to | exquisite casket can hold a worthless soul. 





tell, and than, when he can gain his chambers, “ You will have very little time to rest,” she 

sils down, blind and dizzy, to write to Mr. Smitt 

He scarcely knowa what words he pens ; but this 
, and which conveys hope to 





“Sir Dion and Miss Cassilis are coming at 
seven, and you must so be very tired after your 
long journey.” 

It is perhaps as well that she is preceding her 
| guest, or the change on the handsome face at 

“Te has come to my knowledge that | mention of Sir Dion and Brenda could not fail to 
your son contemplates matrimony with a certain | startle her ; but she goes chatting on. 
lacy styling herself Mrs, Layton, aod that much “ You have brought no maid, and we do not 
against your wishes. indulge in such luxuries, but if you will allow 

“To allay your anxiety, J may state at once | me, I shall be glad to help you with your toilet. 
such a uvion (if possible) would be most un- | Audrey says I am an excellent Abigail.” 
desirable, Tut it is not possible, and I am pre- But Mrs, Layton will not so trespass upon her 
pared to prove this, kindness, and half an hour being all sufficient 

“ Keeping my name out of the matter, I would | for her toilet, she shall rest a little before coming 
beg you to invite both your son and his yiancde | di wu. She expresses herself delighted with her 
to Holt House on the occasion of the thirty-first. | apartments, in fact, with all she sees, and 
Guests, if you have any, should be restricted to | Philippa leaves her comfortably ensconced in an 
my father and sister, easy chair sipping chocolate, But no sooner is 


is the letter he send 


those at Holt House :-~- 


sar Sim,- 


! 


SE: PP TRIE AUR eta tee ewe RE OE eR RR 


eays kindly, aa she leads Mrs, Layton to her room, | 


flung wide. 


“ Toke me out,” whispers Mra. Layton to Algy, 


“TJ am faint.” 

But even as he would obey, Thorold advancing 
says sternly, — 

“Stop, madam, my errand is with you,” and 
then like a beautiful animal she turns at bay. 
The hour of her downfall has come, but she is 
not quelled yet. ; 

‘‘ Your visit,” she says with a deep curtsey, “ is 
certain!y a surprise ; I wish I could add, a plea- 
sant ove. What dv you want with me, 
Thorold Cassilis ?”’ 

Algy springs forward. 

“Captain Cassilis, remember that whatever 
you say to this lady, you will answer for to me ; 
she is my promised wife.” 

“And in that character has ventured to 
intrude here? { am sorry for you-that is for 
the humiliation put upon you--but this lady is 
not free to become your wife, because she is * 
wife already.” 

“It is a lie,” cries Algy, ‘a foul lie!” and 
would strike him but that Mr, Smith interposes. 
“You forget what is due to a guest, let Capiain 
Cassilis have » fair hearing. We are waiting, 

‘The facts are these ; Mrs. Ellen Layton, née 
Ellen Warfield, is a wife, not a widow; it war 
eight years ago, at St. Pancras, that she married 
her present husband—myself !”’ 

A. sharp ery from Sir Dion, followed by 4 
breathless silence by those who stand round ; 
then Thorold's voice goes on,~~ 









(Continued on page 44.) 
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THE SECRETS AND SHADOWS OF 
CASTLEGRANGE, 
CHA PTER XLI. 
“* Murderess !’ breathed Mrs, Vasper again. 
“ ‘No, no, no! , I gasped, é Spare me !—not 


that i——= 
“*Qlearly that and nothing else! Your guilt 


is mirrored in your eyes; written indelibly on | 


every lineament. Do you imagine, then, that I 
am unable to read it? And did you imagine 
likewise that I could not read the secret of your 
heart—ay, on the very day that I first saw you 
and our kinsman Julian Tresaillian together ? 
Psha! I discovered it, believe me, at a glance ; 
and I determined to watch you, to study you, 
whenever opportunities for so doing might oecur. 
For somehow I mistrusted you and your motives 
from the very firet, knowing how domestic and 
fawily affairs were situated here at Castlegrange. 
And that reckless, undisciplined love of yours 
hag brought you at last to this! And it is to 
Heaven, mind you,’ raising a skiony hand with 
the forefinger pointing upward, ‘not to man 
only, that you are answerable for this great sin | 
* An eye for an eye ; a tooth for a tooth ; a life 
for a life. Burning for burning, wound for 
wound, stripe for stripe. Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; for in the 
image of God made He man.” Your erime is 
unpardonable in the sight of Heaven and man 
alike ; and for it you will have to die, a Tressil- 
lian though you are—yes, like apy conimon 
ignorant malefactor—-a shameful death upon the 
gallows!’ 

“ Crying ont inarticulately for forbearance and 
mercy, [ fell at the feet of Mrs, Vasper and 
clung about her knees, But my breath and my 
tears were alike spent in vain—-Mrs. Vasper was 
as adamant ; @ soulless, pitiless bigot who, in the 
name and behind the mask of what she called 
religion, could perpetrate cruelties which were 
worse than crimes, 

“Pharisaically she quoted text after text, 
scriptural verse after verse, in apt support of her 
vaunted self-righteousness ; and J told her pa 
stonately at last, that, notwithstanding she be- 
lieved herself to be a saint on earth, she was 
naught in reality but a devil in woman’s guise, 
This ended the scene. 

‘She shook me from her in silent scorn and 
went straightway to apprize Julian of the tragedy 
of the night. 

“] heard the locking of the door, her retreat- 


ing footsteps in the corridor—my captivity had | 


then begun—already wae I the prisoner of Mra, 
Vaeper | 

‘1 will not recount the history of the imme- 
linte after-days. In retroapection, even to-day, 
they are as a kind of nightmare—lurid, spectral, 
chaotic. I cannot, I dare not speak of them. 

“The world soon learned that Doreen was 
lead ; and the doctors, ignorant of the truth, 
themselves proclaimed impressively that their 


patient had died in her eleep—tyncope the actual | 


cause of her demise. Four people only knew 
otherwise ; myself, Mrs. Vasper, Julian, and 
Mrs, Joyce, 

“On the day following that gloomy one of 
Doreen’s funeral, there took place between Julian 
and Mra. Vasper the scene which was to deter- 
mine my fate in the future. What was to be- 
vome of me? What was to be my punishment ? 
setween them that was the question upon which 
they would never agree, 

“ Mre.. Vasper asseverated that there was but 
one course to pursue—the right one; the path of 


cuty, she said, lay straight- and clear before | 


then. 

‘No matter how great the pain, the shame, 
the sacrifice, the world at large should be told 
the trath, and Doris Tressillian, the sororicide— 
for right was right, and Heaven’s law was every- 
thing—should at once be given up to the justice 
it had ordained, 

_ “JuXan, on his side, was equally firm in insist- 
10g passionately that m, terrible rime must at 
any cost -be hidden from the knowledge of men. 

“How Julian in the end vanquiehed Mrs, Vas- 


} will left for rebellion now. 





per, compromised with her, and prevailed on her 
to relinquish, in a case so heinous as mine, the 
bigoted tenets and fanaticisms to which she clung 
so ferociously, I never heard, 1 never cared to 
inquire ; but in the evening of that same day, 
about dusk, I remember, Mrs. Vasper invaded 
my solitude, and ina few harsh words apprised 
me of the fact that we were goivg abroad imme- 
diately~-herself, Julian, and I—to travel direct 
to Italy, 

“« And why to Italy?’ I asked apathetically. 

“Tt is not for you to question me,’ replied 
Mrs, Vasper darkly. 

“*You mean to shut me up somewhere, I 
suppose,’ I persisted, 

“Whereupon Mrs. Vasper rose mutely but 
significantly and left me to my solitude once 
more, 

“ Attired in deepest mourniug, a week Iater, 
after travelling day and night, we were at Flor- 
ence. Oh, that awful journey !—iis silence, its 
misery, its seeming endleesnene ! 

**On our arrival in Florenze, and not before, I 
first learned the nature of the bitter fate in 
store for me ; what, in brief, were the sole terms 
on which Mrs. Vasper had consented to hold her 
peace, She had dictated to Julian thove condi 
tions of eilence ; and he had no choice but to 
yield accord, 

“It appeared that her plan was that I should 
be immured forthwith in a convent nod alto- 
gether unknown to her by repute, for she had 
ovce known in England the austere Reverend 
Mother of this lonely religious house. 

‘* At the earnest request of her valued English 
friend, the head and ruler of the 
Santa Lucia had consented to receive me as a 
stranger within her gates; a private boarder ; 
a probationary sister or novice ; what you will 
indeed—so long as the term be synon 
1 rigidly-guarded prisover. 

“No questions were to be asked, no esplana- 
tions given, on my appearance within the con- 
vent precincts-—but the terms oered for the 
Reverend Mother’s favour were on « muaificent 
scale, and the holy woman was more than 
satified, 

“tT was to be introduced to this foreign sister 


7] 


hood-~’twas thus Mre. Vasper had willed it-—-not } 


in my own name and personality, as Doris Tres- 


sillian, but in the name and persouality of Olivia | 
Knowles ; to me some absolutely unknown inci- | 


vidual who, it appeared, was once the orphan 
niece aad sole female relative of Mrs. Vasper’s 
curate husband. Miss Kuowles herself had died 
years before in Australia, and no sou) had ever 
heard of her at Castlegrange. 

“ Now I learned by degrees this 
was to be resuecitated and walk the earth again ; 
and I, Doris Tressillian, was to die shortly of 
fever in Florence, and the body subsequently 
duly embalmed and richly coffined, and with the 
panel of glasa inserted in the coffin-head-—-would 


Olivia Knowles 


| be conveyed safely homeward to England, to the 


family vault at Castlegrange ; there to be placed 
upon the marble block beneath the chapel beside 
that of the twin-sieter Doreen ! 

“No shadow of resistance, either in act or word, 
did I offer to the unnatural doom so pitileasly 
mapped out for me. I had neither strength nor 
Humiliated, heart- 
broken, cruehed to the very dust, I tacitly acqui- 
esced in everything. 

“On the day previous to that one fixed for my 
incarceration within the grim walls of the Con- 
vent of Santa Lucia, we were driven in a closed 
vehicle—Mcs, Vasper anc I alone together—to a 
mysterious little dark abode, situated in a long 
narrow quiet street, I believe somewhere in the 
vicinity of the Place della Signora. 

“There we saw a emall aud withered-looking 
old man, wiih a face of Jewish cast, glittering 
black eyee deep sunk under purplish, bushy brows, 
and scant fine ringlets like bleached flax topped 
with a crimson-velvet skull cap. it was plais 
that our visit was expected by the weird-looking 
old man ; and the bueiness we had come about 
was at once proceeded with. He ied the wa; 


into a room at the back of the dusky shop, ifshop | 


it could be called, where day was visible only 
through a eky-light overhead ; and there I was 
requested to sit down. 


Convent of | 


mous with | 


“Tobeyed. The little old man with the glit- 
tering black eyes and tiny red velvet cap thea 
seated himself opposite to me; scrutinised my 
features, every line of them; the while making 
rapid notes or hieroglyphs with a pencil-stump in 
a soiled-looking pocket-book with a silver clasp, 

“ Later I was informed that the little old nian 
who dwelt and worked in the picturesque narrow 
street near the Place della Siguora, was by pio- 
fession @ skilful modeller in wax—perhaps the 
most skilled of his tribe to be found anywhere in 
Florence. Mra. Vasper both spoke and wrote his 
language, if not correctly, at any rate with toler- 
able ease ; but I myself was ignorant of Talian 
then. So what passed between the two in con- 
versation 1 wae of course unable to tell. But 
when we at length guitted his narrow dingy 
house, Mrs. Vasper handed to the old artist a 
photograph which I instantly recognised. For 
it was a tinted cabinet-sized portrait of myself 
--though it might have been taken for Doreen 
instead | 

“The stolen photograph—as such indeed f 
counted it~was left in the possession of the ol 
Jew modeller in waz; and now at last I began 
dimly to conceive the fiendish ingenuity of the 
design which Mrs, Vasper had set herself to 
accomplish. 

“Ono the following day, with never a farewell 
word from Julian ere I entered my living tomb, f 
was tranzferred by rail aud closed carriave to the 
Convent of Santa Lucia, Ic was some veventeen 
miles perhaps from the city; and stood isolaied 
|; amidst sombre pine-clad hills: a gray- hued, tad- 
looking, privon-like building, with rows of mean, 
barred, lozenge-shaped windows--verily o living 
grave | 

“At parting, Mrs, Vasper said to —' The 
| Reverend Mother is a good women ; she will care 
for you well, do not fear. Here you will enjoy 
sufficient food and plain domestic comforts. 
Luxuries you won't expect ; they are unkrown 
| within the Convent of Santa Lucia. Of course 
on the other hand, the inestimable cousolatious 
of a tranquil and atrictly religious life may 
be yours here—an advantage which, in 
ease, ia of the highest consequences, kor 
jou are now as dead and beyond aii 

ouch of worldly influences as is your sister 
Doreen in her coffin at home. Farewell, Olivia 
Knowles—-that, remember, is your name hence- 
forward. We return tc Evogland shortly, Julian 
and J, and the dead, emxbalmed body of Doris 
| Tresaillian will return to Castlegrange with us. 

Resign yourself to your fate ; it is useless, worse 

than vain, to rebel against it. To write to me or 
| Julian will likewise be vain---time wasted —labour 
thrown away ; for no letter or message of yours 
will ever be permitted to leave the stove walls of 
the Convent of Santa Lucia. The Reverend 
Mother hae received her insiructions ; and rest 
assured she will be zealous in observing them. I 
can trust her. Pray unceasingly and unweariedly 
~~that is my advice—for the pardon and peace of 
Heaven, and thena speedy death, It would he 
best for all, And when you are in truth dead, 
when your sinful life ia actualiy closed, the good 
Mother has given her word that the event shall 
be made known to ua at Castlegrange. She wiil 
write siioply to Julian or to me—" She is dead,” 
No more. For no more will be required.’ 

“My spirit wae indeed quite broken; and I 
realised at last that my earthly punishment was 
greater, far greater, than I could bear, For the 
second time in ray life I was weak enough to fall 
at the feet of Mrs. Vasper and pray wildly for a 
reversal of the decree. P 

“* Have you no merey—no pity—no heart in 
your bosom ; no tenderne:s for-——’ 

“ § Murderess,’ she stopped me, in her evenest, 
her stilliest manner, ‘had you any for Doreen ? 
[ think not.’ 

* And with that she went, 
ward glance, leaving me prone 
floor of the room 





me 





® rest, 


without one back 
upon the stone 





CHAPTER XLIL 


“For a whole year and a half did JY live that 
} awful life; and what 1 endured in it, what I 
| suffered in it, myself and Heavenalone know. = it 
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to depict accurately the} “Instantly then I remembered the old  Olivia—Tebe Fairburn—Miss Luck!” she 
silent horrors of euch an | Florentine Jew, the wizard-like modeller in wax. | gasped out, “ Here—here together |” 























existence. te despair waa followed by @ kind | It was all plain now, horribly plain!—and I ; But she recovered herself partly an instant 
f frenzy ; the frenzy spent itself, and 1 became | comprehended at last by what strange walawful | afterwards and turned, with a sort of savage 
bard and reckleas. I yowed to myself pagsion- | means the honour of the house of Tressillian had | feline motion, to my Aunt Doris, 
arely that I would escape from the Convent of | been preserved by the sanction of my cousia| “ What isthe meaning of this?" shedemanded 
Santa Lucia—that living death! T wouf/d—and | Julian and the strong will and ingenuity of Mra, | sternly. “Go, Olivia !—-go directly up to your 
eveutually [ did. At all events, I told wyself, 1 | Vasper. ; room! TIT will follow you, and hear your explana- 
wonld make one desperate attempt to regain my! ‘Say now,’ spoke the horrible woman, in her | tion there.” 
freedom, let the effort cost me: what it might— | evil, sibilant whisper—‘say now whether or not | More closely than ever { clung then to Doris 
my life even! Yes, verily T had grown reckless ; | you are my niece Olivia Kaowles! There lica | Tressillian ; at the same time crying out 
for | had determined that I would somehow get | Doris Tressillian-——dead |’ } wildly,— 
back to England ; and, once there, [ would appeal | “TIT said nothing. I sank by the coffin of Doreen ‘She is not Olivia Knowles—you odious, ernel 
to the clemency of my cousin Julian—to the | and prayed for pardon and peace ! |} woman! It never was her name, I. have heard 
clemency of Julien alone. More, I would threaten | “ Hebe,” said my Aunt Doris, “ from that hour the truth at last-—-heard it from her own lips 
Lita ee! were, Should he refuse to hold | the crypt has been my sanctuary—it has seemed | to-night! She is my Aunt Doris—-Doris Tressil- 
commu nicat vith me, give me audience, | ever to hold for me a grim force of attraction | lian—the sister of Doreen ; and I pity her ; I love 
Jecline make further and more merciful prov- | that I have been at all times powerless to with- | her; I forgive her! And I pray, too, with all 
ision for nh tay own country, why, in that | stand or master. my heart, that our Father in Heaven who is the 
‘ase, I would give myself up to the law and its} “ Elsewhere, with Mrs. Vasper, f was her niece } only Judge of us all, may, in Hia mercy and 
neequencea 5 I vould seouse myse!? publicly of | Olivia Kuowles—always Olivia Kuowles——and | infinite loving-kindness, do the same, For she 
the n raf Dereen ; and eo not only beamirch | the actual Doris Tressillian has seemed in truth | bas sorrowed and suffered enough |” 
the high honour of the name, the Tressillian | dead, and lying by the side of Doreen ; but here, The wide cold vault, I thought, was growing 
ne, which Julian held so Jear, but at the same jin some u ountable way, everything has blacker, even yet chillier, and seemed also to bs 
1e world expose the intacious lie which Mrs, | appeared different, and I have been’able to—— | moving rapidly round and round ; the atone floor 
usper had hidden so successfully within the | But, Hebe, my child, it grows late ! | of it the while to be heaving under our feet. 
black crypt at Castlegrange. | “Hark--the clocks are striking ten! My! My Aunt Doris’s embrace tightened about my 


How i ultimately escaped, and the terrors | darling, before we quit this place, you muet say | form; I could srarcely breathe for it; and 
id the hardehips I faced and conquered before | once that you forgive me—you must Jet me hear | heard her murmur as she bowed her head on 


1¢ thing was dons, would take me far too long, | you say before I die--and, Hebe, death cannot } mine,— 

tebe, fo tell you here. However, [ fled ; and | be far from me now—that you forgive-——” ** Ah, those words are sweet, dear! . . © . 
ravelling Say and night as before, but nowin | My unhappy Aunt Doris, choking a sob, had |; Would that I might die, Hebe . . . «> now 
lread and 2 r of sharp pursuit, I journeyed | risen from the steps, and was now crouching in|}. . . . With such sweet tender words of 





yomaeword to London with all possible speed. } suppliant attitude at my feet ; her face and loose | yours, my darling, new iu my ea 














. . . . : 
Arvived safely in town, [ secured a mean | gray hair almost hidden in the folds of my gown, | and with the grand sorrowful strains of the organ 
dging in 8 crowded district prudently far from | “Not like that--oh, not like that!” I cried | alike tellingof forgiveness . . . . telling of 
x¢ wost-ead ; and thence wrote straightway to | brokeuly, keeuly distressed. |B rdon and peace! Ah, dear, if it were only 
Sokan, Into that letter I put my waole soul, | ‘‘ Yes; like this, dear—always like this—until | powible . . . .” 
an sought him in passionate terms, yet in | you can say that you forgive me, Hebe, for the | And then I heard alsoin the whirling, roaring 
deepest sorrow and humility, to hide me away | terrible injury I indicted on-——” ' gloom of the erypt the hateful voice of Mrs. 
from the werld in some disused portion or other “Forgive you? Oh, yes! Why not? Have | Vasper saying in accents of fury and command,— 
of Castlegrange. | you not euffered—have you uot repented-have | “ Hebe Fairburn, let go! Leave us! . . . 
‘And then T went on to put before him plainly | you not atoved—” | leave us this moment—do you hear me? I will 
hat was my fixed determination should he turn Deareat,” she murmured, before I could say | be obeyed! « 2. « «” 
leaf and pitiless ear to the ery which had come | more, “ those worda of yours are a supreme solace ‘Never by me !~--you wicked, wonatural, soul- 
ivic raight from ray desolate heart. Let | to my broken, hungry heart! Never, Heaven | less woman! Now that I have indeed found her, 
wore be no mistake, no misunderstanding between | knows, dear, have I dared to hope-—---” | never, never shall you part us again |” 
[ was reckless fi my misery, and [ meant; Here Felicia herself broke in and stoyped us| My arms were entwined around Doris Tressil- 
ut Panid. If ho had no mercy, then would Ij both. | lian’s neck ; my head wae pressed sidewise upon 
save none—none on mrself or on him! With a sudden cautious “S-s-s-sh!"’ she had | her bosom; my eyes were fast shut—her bowed 
My letter, as T had apprehended, was answered | “prung erect ; and vow, in listening posture, she | face, veiled in its loose gray hair, resting heavily 
wromptly in person by Mrs. Vaeper heraelf. Hor | stood leaning slightly forward, with breath sus- | on mine, 
anpect was indicalive of appressed fury; her | pended and with pale face upturned, | ‘Thus were we locked ia each other's embrace, 
jrab face livid with thwarted spite. But con- “There are voices; footsteps on the stairs | when midnight black as death came suddenly; 


reiling herself admirably—-her rage and her ; above us; they are descending slowly—can you | and I remember no dawn, 


mozenient alike—she spoke as atilly and stonily ; not hear them? S-s-e-sh! Listen!” whispered | 


ave Not 2 word did she say, not a question | Felicia. nee 
‘id she then ask, concerning Florence and the | Quaking, we all three of us stood close together | 
Reverend Mother ; but sche called me Olivia | at the foot of the secret stairway ; whilst every CHAPTER XLII. 
Cuowles at once, and not by my owa name ; moment the footsteps and the voices drew nearer — cf . a 
Iam not Olivia Knowles,” I eaid doggedly. | in their descent; every moment became more;  “ Yes; we may talk a little to-day, darling, 
“Indeed! Wait, Olivia,’ she replied, ‘until | tudible to us below—~p'ainly those of Mra, Vas- | Felicia said, just in the old affectionate way-— 
ve get to Castlegrange ; and you will eee.’ per and the nurse-attendant Carter. | “for Dr. Keene, when he left this morning, said 
Then I am to return to the old home?’ I ‘Olivia—Miss Knowles—may be here, of | that we cuight hope soon to have you downataira 
questioned ercerly | course; but certainly not the other two. The | again. Think of that ! 
‘Certainly, to Castlegrange, But /, for the | idea is preposterous!” came distinctly down to And.as she sat there by my bed-head, she put 


fuiure, remember, am to be your gooler, You | us in the chilly, even tones of the former. “ Keep | aside amongst the medicine bottles the novel she 
will not so easily escape from me, Olivia | the light steady, Carter, please ; will yout” Mrs, | had been reading, and, bending towards me, 
Koowles.’ Vasper adried—"‘ it dazzles my vision ; I cannot | softly kissed my forehead. 5 el : 

“<a! Lsaid no more; bub my very heart | see where [am going when you jerk the thing} “Have I been ill long, Felicia?” I asked, 
turned cold and leaden within me. ~ about like that!’ | wearily. f 

"We went down into the country amid the Nearer thoy came—softly, carefully—still} “For mere thansix weeks. [ft happened, you 
evening shadows, and drove from Waybridge in a | nearer. Felicia stood defiant, and purposely | know—I mean you were taken ill early ia 
fy that was casually waiting there—I being | flung down her own lantern light. The action | October; and now December is quite near 
thickly veiled, | extinguished it immediately, and for a space we replied Felicia, cheerfully. 

‘And thus it was, Hebe, that I returned as a| were left in icy darkness, an inky gloom. But “ Felicia,” I said—“tell me, What has beew 
atrarger and a mysterious invalid to the dear old | that other light descending from the higher steps | the matter with me? What is it that has 
house at home; within it, now and theocefor- | approached us slowly, surely ; turned an angle of | weakened me so cruelly in body and brain 
ward, to be a prisoner for the remainder of my | the stairway—now darting forward, as it were, alike ?” 


life, with Mra. Vasper, and no one but Mrs. Vas- | and touching us spasmodically. “A complication of maladies,” replied ehs 


per, my spurious relative, ae perpetual companion | I waa clinging helpleasly to my Aunt Doris ; | sirily. “Don’t bother about it, now, durling.” 

and furnkey in one. | my Aunt Doris, white as the shroud which was “T expect," I remarked thoughtfully, “it was 
“On the very night of our stealthy arrival at | 80 soon to enfold her, was clinging passionately | all the result of that terrible night in the vault, 

Castlegrange, Mrs. Vasper took me down by the | to me. you know, Felicia. Indeed I wonder now thas * 

secret stairway into the crypt, and in silence Tt was thue that Mrs, Vasper and Carter came | am alive to say it.” 

pointed out to me the twin-coffins, repocing side | upon us suddenly at the stone stair foot-—they Felicia stared and looked rather seared, 

by eide upon the black marble bench ; each with | in light; we in darkness, “Tdon’t think we ought to talk about that 


a pavel of giess inserted there in the massive! They atill wore, I noticed, their drenched out- | just yet,” said she, and buetled up then to put 
carved lid ; each with a fair dead foes pillowed as | door garments ; and at the startling sight of the | some wood on the fire. as 

if sleeping tranguilly beneath the crystal pauel— | group right before her, for once in her lifea| “Whyvot? Talking about it cannot harm 
wiih Doreen’s name inscribed upon one silver | scream of real dismay and astonishment unutter- one,” returned I idly, with the listlessness of 
e'ate * upon the other the name of Doris! 4 able lefc the pale parted lips of Mrs. Vasper, convalescence, . 
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“We were to avoid all painful and exciting 
eubjecta, Dr. Keene said,” admonished Felicia 
briskly, coming back to her seat by the bed. 

“Please be kind,"\.J said gently, ‘“ Did—did 
they ever allow my poor Aunt Doris to come and 
gee me here, when I was lying ili and un- 
conscious A 

“Why should it matter? The dreadful story 
ean never be hidden again, 
must know that now.” 

“ Y-e8,” 


* She herself would have wished it, I know,” 
T persiated. ‘‘ But I suppose that hateful woman 
eho lived with her and guarded her for all those 
dreary years, alone prevented” 

Felicia was looking embarrassed. 

“Dear,” she 
‘Treasillian bade me tell you that, should you 
inquire at any time for tidings of your 
Aunt Doris, he wonld himself rather explain to 
you how—how matters are with her now. He is 
coming up fo see you presently, recollect—also 
there is someone else,” added Felicia brightly. 

* Who is that, I wonder?” eivhed L 

“Oh, it isa secret!’ replied ielicia, arclily. 

“Well, never mind--it can wait,” was wy list- 
fess rejoinder, “Teil me about Julian ; that 
shall content me for the present.” 

“ And what shall I teil you about him ?” 


“T want to know whether he was very angry | 


when—when he returned from Nottingham, and 


My cousin Julian | 


interrupted earnestly, ‘Mr. | 





| great gentleness. 
| so! 


discovered what we had done, Felicia, in his | 


absence ¢” 

“My dear,” she said grovely, “everything, I 
believe, was forgotten and forgiven in the fright 
aud hurry-seurry of your alarming illness ; that 
Jemanded, then, one’s whole time and attention. 
We had no leisure to think of anything else.” 

** And that horrible, cold-blooded woman Mrs, 
Vasper, did she ever come to see me, Felicia ¢ I 
hope not.” 

“ Well, she did at first; but not afterwards, 
Secause you simply screamed at the sight of her. 


She didn't like it, of course—but we had to| since—since that night; at least, not that I can 


' 
recall, you know.” 


turn her out |” 


“{’m glad of it,” I murmured fervently. “I 
somehow feel that T should never have got better 


if Mrs. Vasper had been allowed to stay in my 


room.” 
But all the while you kept on erying out for 


iost no time in telegraphing for someone else ; 
and accordingly this same aomeone else, i 
fearful state of flurry aud commotion, arrived 
as faat as express train and carriage-horses could 
bring her hither; and here at Castlegrarge, 
watching over you, darling, with voparalleled 
devotion, has she remained ever since.’ 

“How mysterious you are, Felicia! Who on 
earth can it be?” [said faintly end fretfully, 
wondering however very much. 

“Ah, there now!” cried she, with briek 
evasion, “I guessed how it would be! You 
wave chattered too rouch, or quite enough for 
one afternoon, and have become exhausted in 
consequence, and you require now a good reat 
to restore you. Besides, it is time that you had 


1D 





well ; and in the afternoon [ found myself down- 
stairs, and in the barons’ hal! once more, lying 
snugly sheltered from all draught within ong 
tail screen-back of a great old couch, soft with 
many silken pillowe, The huge fireplace close | 
by was piled high with roaring rap- hissing copse- 
logs and dry brown roots grubbed by the wood- | 
men from the forest “clearings.” } 

Julian himself was sitting with me and bear- 
ing me company in the absence of Felicia aud 
Mrs, Joyce, who had driven together into Way- 
bridge, to buy Christmas cards, they said, 

Quietly aud sadly enough, and not without 
tears on my part, had Julian and [ been speakivg 
of the events of the past few weeks; and then it 
was that [ had learned for the first time that | 
Doris Tressillian no longer lived and sutfered-~it | 
waz all over now; earth kaew her no more! | 
She had been found lying dead im her bed--silent 
for ever, in rest and in peace at last--on the 
toorning which dawned on that ever.to-be- 
reraembered night of her coufession to me ‘and 
Felicia in the crypt. 

“Do not weep, Hebe,” Julian had said with 
“God knows, dear, it was best 
Existence for her waa but one dreary str8ich | 
of lonely and unending pain--of unceasing sorrow | 
and remorse, Death was her only hope ieft. It | 
came—gently and kindly et the last. We should 
be thankful.” 

I could not stay my tears. 

‘And, oh Julian, that wicked lie—that in- 
famous wrong so skilfully wrought and hidden 








| away down there in the darkness of the chapel 


| 





a | 


| my kinswoman, 


| antique couch, acaong its panther skins and ite 


your jelly and champagne, and then you must | 


go to sleep foranhcur. It is nob a bit of use 
your saying ‘No;” because I eay ‘ Yes,’ con- 
cluded Felicia, with an air of authority it was 
yall Lo oppose, 

Ten minutes later, I was sleeping restfully : 
sud se slept on for an hour and a half. When | 
again opened my eyes, the room seemed very 
quiet; ‘candles were burning softly ; the wood 
fre wae all aglow; and someone was sitting in 
the chair by the bed-head where Felicia with her 
tovel had sat when I feli asleep. And—and— 
could T be mistaken? No! I was certainly 
Awa ‘8, and not sleeping still—-and there was my 
Head pillowed most lovingly upon that someone’s 

‘oad motherly bosom ! 

| looked upward, with wondering gaze; she, 
with eves full of’ smiles and tears commingled, 
10 ked downward into mine, 

"Hebe dearest—my pet—do not you know 


me 


“Kuow you! Ah yes! Itis Mrs. Joyce |” 
* - * 


4 + - 
the day came when I was propounced quite 


| you and Miss Luck will need » chaperon and 


” 


vault! —-- 
My kinsman stopped me ; holding up his hand 
little coldly and proudly perhaps, 
“The serenity and dignity of death are no 
longer mocked by it,” he said. And changed | 
the subject. 
* Julian,” I ventured timidly, preser 
“Yes, dear?” 
*And—-and about Mrs, 
she? I have seen nothing of he 


a 


tly 


Vasper? Where is 


ren remaber, 


’ 


“She atill occupies her old 
south rooms,” 
“ And that other dreadfu: persou--Carter ?” 


“She is gone. Her services were required 


quarters in the | 


~——-well, for someone else ; and so Mr. Tressilliau | elsewhere ; and ehe was free to go. 


“‘ But-—-but—Juliaa ?” 

“Well” 

* Will Mrs. Vasper herself 
always at Castlegrange—now ?’ 

“She has no other home, Hebe: and she is 
I invited her here in the first 
place; I cannot send her away.” 

{ shuddered as I lay there upon the great old 


wntinue to live 


tawny silken Eastern cushions, and involuntarily 
covered my eyes with my hand, as if I fain | 
would go ehut out some crue! sight which burt | 
them, Julian regarded ine with concern, 

“ Hebe, what is the matter?” 

“Do not be angry or call me childish. I was 
thinking--only thinking that I should never 
feel quite happy or easy in miad again so long as 
the roof of Castlegrange chelters both Mra, 
Vasper and me,” 

Ho presently lifted his bent brows from a long 
coutemplation of the glorious red fire, and eaid 
slowly, — 

“TI confess, Hebe, that something of the same 
idea has lately occurred to me-——~” 

“Has it really?” I interrupted eagerly— 
almost joyfully. 

“Yes, Aud IT have, moreover, a suggestion 
to offer to Mrs. Vasper upon the subject.” 

“T am very curious to know what 
Julian.” 

“So you shall, dear, by-and-by, if I am suc 
cessful with Mrs, Vasper. By the way, though, 


it is, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


, elderly companion of some kind or other at | 


| Castlegrange-—won’t you ¢” 


“]--I don’t know. Yet I suppose ao.” } 

“Well, who knows? Perhaps we shal! be able 
to persuade Mrs, Joyce to make her horne here 
with us once more at Caatlegrange. How would 
you like that, Hebe?” | 


} Luck was lingering downstairs, 


i roof of it!’ 
“ 


H pis 


| letter day-—the day of her deparrure! 


| lids flickering perhaps ® sbade 


“Ah, Julian--how much indeed! If i 
only be so!” 

“ We shall see,”’ he said, with a grave 
“ And now let us have some music, shal 
before the lights are wanted! | 
Willis to come and blow the bellows.” 

And, speaking, Julian took up hie ebony 
and limped away to the organ in the gallery ; 
leaving me alone in the hall below ou the couch 
by the fireside, 

+ a) 


will 


* * » 


% 
ser 
anrl 


Ona the following night il was Mra, Joyce 
self who came up with me aud undressed me 
put me to bed ; for she, at any rate, stil) persisted 
in regarding me as an invalid who mst cod- 
died aud looked after, Selina Ann had gone into 
Lowbranch village, to visit a friend and cousiu 
who had. lately married aud settled there. Felicia 
to listen to 
Julian who was playing in the barons’ hall after 
amper 

“My own darling,” exclaimed 0 
clasping me suddenly to her ample borsr 
“auch news for us! Guess it if you can 

“Oh, bat T cannot, you dear old thing!” [ 
murmured sleepily in answer. “You must tell 
tme—I am too tired t 39,” 

“T will, then. Iam once more ¢ 
permanently in this dear old house--- 
chaperon and companion to yourrelf, 
Miss Felicin Luck. We are to change place 
tiie future—I and Mra. Vasper, { mean. 5S! 
it were, ia to be Mr. Tressillian’s pensioner some- 
where or other away from Castiegrange--and I 


henceforward ava te be his pensioner beneath the 
’ 


he 


ar 
ire, 


gue! 
live 
time as 
and 
for 
as 


” 


1ariin,, 


® we * 


before Christmas 
new. craps, was 


A week later-~a few daya 
Day, in fact--[, gowned in my 
sitting in my favourite low ebsir by the firesid 

the tower boudoir. Felicia, at the : 
ing to me very creditably my favourite 


piano, 


| of Chopin and Mozart. 


Presently however she ceased abruptly ; s:ruck 
& joyous discord of her own composition ; whisked 
round upon the musie-stool to face me; aud 
valled out 

“Why, ducky pet! I declare [ had 
gotten for the moment that to-day is 


clean for- 
yur red- 

Halle. 
lujah $” 

“ For what—for whom, Felic's ?” 

“Old Mother Wearel. Selina Ann told me that 
the carriage was ordered for half past——" 

At that same instant the boudoir door was 
opened, and Mrs. Vasper entered silently : dressed 
for travelling in her skimp dingy black garmenta, 
venerable sable boa, and black cloth gloves 

“Old Mother Weasel,” she announced, in her 
stony passionless fashion, yet with her drab eye- 
nore rapidly 
than usual, “ has come to bid you good-bye. 

Felicia, for once in her life, had ‘he grace to 
look confused and ashamed hervelf. Mra. 
Vasper, turning her back upon the culprit, 
adidresaed herself deliberately to me. This was 
our first meeting, so far aa [ was cognizant, since 
the appalling night of our encounter in the 
erypt-—and it was to be our last in this world. 

She held out her band to me. I feln that I 
could not touch it. I shrank back, shaking my 
head, in the low lounge-chair by the fireside ; 
with much of my old senseless vf the 
woman, I believe, taking swift expression ia my 
upturned gaze, I did not rise. 
too weak to stand, 

“Then you will not wish me ‘ Good-bye,’ Hebe 
Fairburn ?’ 

“ Yes-—good-bye, willingly. 
—I could not do it-—do not 
trembling. 

And this,” said Mrs, Vasper in her sibilant 
whisper, ‘is gratitude; gratitude from a family 
for the preservation of whose honour, for tl 


oF 


bapnny 
erro 


I felt all at once 


Nothing else. 
ask me,” LT said, 


Une 


| maintevance of whose good report I have devofed 


the greater part of a lifetime—certainly the best 
years of my life. This is man’s reward for the 
doing of one’s duty. The Almighty’s, [am content 
to know, is of a higher and a surer kind, Girl, do 
you not admit, then, that f did my duty ft” she 
demanded, with a gleam of ferocity in her pala 
passionless eyes—" my duty, and only my duty?" 
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JULIAN 


“T.—{ do not kavw. 1 do not care to think. 
[tis not for me to say. But i do think, and J 
will aay since you urge me to it, thal; you were 
very hard and pitiless and cruel; and as long as 
! live I shall always think 60, I caunot help it!” 
{ shivered ; and a little moaning sob that was 
uot to repressed escaped from my lips as I 
turned my head aside. Surely she would go now ? 
And she did 

With a horrible sort of quietude she gathered 
her skirap black garmexte yet more closely around 


ber spare etraight form, and, with a cold stern 
air that was not without a certain dignity of ite 
own, she went out from our presence as silently 
as she had come into it afew mivutes before, 

Thai was indeed our red-letter day-—our day 
of deliverance We never saw Mra, Vaeper 


again ; albeit we should remember her to the end 
gh naan 


> » . * * 


7 OV 


ery once more was with us at Castle- 
l the end of June there had 


Suma 
f Des Tere 
Yppeared, too, once more, in a lovely forest glade 


towards 


hard by the grass banks of the purling woodland | 


stié », tl 


who had sojourned with us in the previous sum- 
mer. They bad promised to come back to us in 
the uext eummer-time ; and they had kept their 
word, 


lnomediately after Christmas in the past year 
we had quitted Castlegrange and England, and 
had mig to the Riviera for a six months’ 
hanye of air and scene—Julian and Mrs. Joyce, 
Felicia Luck and I, And there in that lovely 

ithern region by the blue waters of the Medi- 
terraaean I had completely recovered my lost 
health and sireng: h. 

It was still “ wan, glimmering day 
sveping in this new June, which saw us 
Jastlegrange, we all returned together 


rrated 


* when one 
back 











ago'ua a 

o 

into the barons’ ball after dinner ; and no lamps 
would ce needed for some while yet 


Julian at the piano was playing Beethoven; 
Mrs, Joyce, behiad yesterday’s Times, was dozing 


comfortably upon a distant shadowy couch. 


) ataart caravau of our painter friends | 


x 


+ eee 


WAS KEEPING HREBE COMPANY IN THE ABSENCE OF 


2eo> 


SAS 





FELICIA, 


Bertie, with legs dangling and « cigar between | which we called Dame Lucy’s garden ; and nov 


his lips, was eitting upon the deep sill of one of 
the windows that locked out upon the quiet 
} quadrangle, 
} Felicia, from within, was leaning out and talk- 
| ing to him—jeat and laughter were frequent with 
those two at the broad oven casement. 
{ Mr, Aragon had strolled towards the piano, 
| near to which I sat, and wae saying,-~ 
| “Mies Fairburn, will not you come with me 
Can i not persuade you? 1 am going out fora 
breath of air--there seems to be none in the 
| house,” 

I glanced involuniarily at Julian. 

‘Go by ail means, Hebe, if you want to,” he 
| said quietly, playing on softly and soulfully as he 
spoke, 

“Then 1 think I will,” I said, looking up with 
a frank smile at Mr. Aragon. ‘His lean brown 
face wore a rather more serious air than usual ; 
| but he auswered my smile with one of his own 

nevertheless, 

We left the great dim hall and passed out into 
Bertie from his window- 
| sill called after us in his familiar way—“ Hullo! 
you two, where are you of to?” Felicia adding, 
mimicking Bertie—‘ Yes, hulle ! you two, where 
are you going, pray ?” ° 

Mr, Aragon looked as if he had not heard them. 
I turned my head and waved my hand, and we 
sirolied on leisurely through the quiet court- 





, 


} 


| the grassy courtyard, 


| yard ; past the foraaken lilied fountain; and 
{along by the misty cloisters adjoining the 
chapel 


Mr. Aragon himself had nob uttered a word 
since our quitting the barons’ hall. His eyes, as 
| he walked by wy side, were bent studiously upon 
| the ground; and his right hand was pulling 
| thoughtfully yet perhaps insensibly at a feathery 
end of his prodigious moustache. 1 thought his 
| silence odd ; but somehow, duriug the last minute 
or so, I had grown too timid to disturb it. 
4 


By a circuitous shrubbery path we had wan- 
dered without heeding round to the pleasaunce 


i 





| 
| 


| 
! 


| “will you marry me ¢ 


in the dusk stood there idly by the ancieut 
sundial, where wild honey-suckle and sweet-briar 


interlaced lovingly, grew and spread ab will around 


| the soft mossy base of it. 


“ Miss Fairburn,” said Mr. Aragon, abruptly 


(To be continued.) 








Tue family of orchids is a very extensive one, 
containing somé four hundred genera and three 
thousand epecies, and a certain resemblance to 


| something else, bird, insect, or fish, may be <de- 


tected in the flowers of &lmost every variety. 
They are naturally divided by their mode of living 


' into two clasees: the terrestrial orchids, which 





grow in the earth like ordinary plants, and which 
are more numerously found in the temperate 
zones, and the Epiphytes—a name signifying 
growing on other plants. The tree growers are 
confined to tropical and sub-tropical regions, and 
they simply attach themselves by their roots 
mechanically to the bark of trees and ehrubs, or, 
sometimes, to decaying logs, and do not draw apy 
nourishment from the plants they live on, as the 
parasiies do, but subsist entirely on what they draw 
from the atmosphere. There are half a dozen 
species of the lady’s slipper alone, Ladies’ tresses 


| are found in low, grassy meadows, and other sorts 


are wel) known to flower lovers, But it is only ix 
the dense, humid forests of the torrid zone, on the 
limbs of great trees, that the air-growing orchids 
are at home; and the sight of them as they are 
perched aloft, with roots often strangely knotted 
or twisted, or perhaps woven into a delicate tra- 
cery like lace-work; their odd, thickened, crumpled 
or spiral leaves and gorgeous, fantastic flowers, of 
every shape that the mind can conceive of, #ug- 
gesting to the fancy a great variety of other forms 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, is one of 
the most delightful and astonishing in all the 
realm of Nature. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Svrprusz, bewilderment, anxiety, and a strange 
feeling that was not quite free from shame, all 
struggled for the mastery in Owen Tudor’s breast 
as by aneffort he raised hie mother in his arme 
and laid her on the sofa, She was a heavy, 
trey air 9 woman, and it was no slight 

tion to sustain her weight ; but Owen’s nerves 
were strung up to sucha pitch that he hardly 
felt the strain. 

Almost mechanically he moved to the window 
and closed it, fastening the heavy wooden shut- 
ters and drawing the curtains, He was anxious 
for his mother, but through all his feeling for 
her there was a terrible sense of degradation. 

What could have taken Mrs. Montague from 
her home at nearly midnight ? To meet whom had 
she stolen out from her son’s house like a thief in 
the night ¢ 

The perspiration stood on Owen's brow in great 
beads, He did not know what to think or fear. 
That he had never understood his mather, or had 
her w bel le confidence he was painfully aware 

That the breach between them had gt own 
wider singe he came into his inheritance he was 
equally conscious, 

Mre. Montague was a ead cross to her chil- 

ren’s happiness in their new home. Apart from 
her infatuation for Maurice Douglas, Owen had 
had two or three most painful scenes with her 
oy | money matters, She was sitaply furious be- 

wuse he left all power to control expenses in the 
iwods of Mrs. Hawkins, allowing the old house 
heeper to give ail orders to the tradespeople and 
}ay all their books, thus making Mrs, Montague 
a mere cypher in the house. 

Then the widow had asked, or rather de- 

manded, that Owen would allow her a fixed in. 
come for her own use, and he had firmly declined, 
offering to pay all reasonable bills ; bu refusing 
to-make a regular money allowance, Mra, Mon- 


ONCE MORE, MOTHER, WHAT IS IT THAT HAS COME BETWEEN us?’ 





| her teeth tightly clenched. 





rage, and declared che 
re she 


tague had gone into a 
would make him repent it---he was not su 
had not threatened to ruin him, 

Owen had borne this patiently at the time. 
He kuew his mother had oo legitinate need for 
money, and that he was right to refuse her the 
means of rushing into rash speculations, He 
knew that it was not in her power to injure, 
much less ruin, him; but now, in the hushed 
midnight stillness, alone with her after the scene 
he had just witnessed, an awful miegiving seized 
on him. 

What was his mother’s secret? What was it 
that was fast estranging her from her children, 
and was ruining alike her temper and her hap- 
piness ? 

He would have rung for her maid to help him ; 


but that he was ashamed —positively ashamed— | 


should know of his 


that any of the household 
Not for worlds 


mother’s nocturnal wanderings. 
would he have roused his sisters. 

Had Doris been at Diamond End he would 
have confided everything to her ; but Ethel was 
singularly timid and easily frigh tened, avi Arline 
was a mere child, who would certainly be unable 
to keep asecret from her lover. 

With an aching heart Owen Tudor made up 
the fe and lighted the gas, then he crossed 
to the sofa and touched his mother’s hand. 
It was cold as death. Her eyes were closed, 
She was rather sub- 
ject to fainting fits; but Owen feared this was 
something more, 

He fetched brandy from the dining-room, aud 
smelling-salts from his mother’s own room. He 
applied every restorative he could think of, and 
at last just as he wae thinking he must ring for 
assistance at auy cost, Mrs. Moutague very slowly 
opened her eyes. 

She was trembling violently, and Owen heaped 
shawls and rugs over her, while he held some 
brandy toher lips. She drank a little, and, still 
shaking all over, signed to him she would like to 
be nearer the fire, 

Tenderly as a woman Owen supported her 





SAID OWEN, FIRMLY, 


| feeble stepa, placed her in a large armchair, and 
chafed her hands gently in his own. 

He wished she would speak. He felt for bot! 
their sakes he must have an explanation of to- 
night’s scene, and yet he shrank from asking it 
After all she was his mother, and he had ouce 
loved and revered her above all other created 
beings. 

Mrs. Montague recovered rapidly after thu 
In about half-an-hour she seemed quite her usua. 
self, only that her face was still very pale, and 
she shrank from meeting her son’s eyes. 

“When did you come home?” she asked, 
presently. “Is ita fine night?” 

Owen felt aghast. Did she mean to deny that 
she had been wandering in the grount Is ? 

“We got home soon after eleven. As for the 
night, mother, you must know if it is fine, for 
you were out.” 

_ quailed beneath that keen reproachful 





* Wi il, if I like to take a stroll in the garden 
by moonlight there’s no particular harra in : 
she said, fretfully. “I suppose you don't ev 

me to ask your pert iesion 7” 

“Mother,” said Owen, gravely, ‘you know 
perfectly that no one in their senses we mud go 
out on such a night as this in eveni ng dress for 
the sake of a stroll. You must have had son 
stronger object to take you iu the nasa 
keep you there till mic inght’ ‘ 

“ Perhaps I had.” 

He controlled himself by an effort. 
‘Mother, I think you owe it (o me to 
| what that object was.” 
| 
} 


“ 


amu} 





vell me 


“J shall not tell you. You had no right to 


come spying on me,” 

“T did nob spy on you. 
find a book. Seeing the shutters unfastened 
and the window open I was alarmed. My frst 
| thought was of burglars, but i think 1 w« ould 
rather have caught robbers walking off with the 
choicest treasures of my house than have seen 
what really happened.” 

Mrs, Moatague made him no manner of answer; 


I came in here to 
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ve gathered her wraps togethe 1) 
Ol } leave the room, Owen detained her; | 
ently | ut forcibly he put ber back into the 


“Once more, mother, what is it that has come 
between us? What secrat troubles 
will not share with me!” 

She looked at hit angrily. Like many another 
passionate person, instead of answering she broke 
out into a torrent of violent abuse, 

“You have trea ea me shamefully, Owen. 
You are tich—-the richest persoa for miles round — 
and yet you grudge me even a five-pound note, 
You expect to keep me here a pauper at your 
mercy, You think that 1 I, your mother, should 
come to you like a beggar, and ask for every 
ehilling I need. It is shameful, monstrous, but 
take care ; you may goad me too far, and your 
meanness will recoil on yourself with terrible 
vengeance |’ 

Owen sighed, 


He ought to have been used to 
these tirades, 


She had treated him to. 30 many, 


but the man’s nature was so tender and sensitive | 
that each fresh outbresk wounded him to the |! 
qui k. 


‘You wrong me, mother,” he said, gently. 
“* You are not treated as a pauper, » All that vou 
order at the shops you have, and I pay the billa 
without a sord. You have, I think, a,comfort- 
able home here, what more can you want 3” 

*Moneyi’ said Mrs. Movtague,. savagely, 
“Money to spend without asking your gracious 
permission.’ 

“You have your own money,” 
gravely. “TL have never asked yc 
br 6 in, but as come years ago it kept us all— 
the three girls, myselfa \d you—in respectability, 
it must surely be enough now to fill your purse, 
seeing everything 3 
shons is entered to my account, 

“Tt is not balf enough,” said Mra, Montague. 
“Owen, as it seems you are bent on sitting up 
talking ailn you may as well hear the truth 
1 want five hundrel pounds. 1 must have it. 


taid Owen, 
a how much it 








” 


it's no use yourrefusing. I tell you unlees you 
give it me—J shall take it!” 

“T think you will find that difficult,” said 
Jwen, gravely, “for I never keep money in the 
house, aud my hg aspen: is a difficult one to 


im ate. 


things 


ev 


Mother, how can you say such dreadful 
i force me to ib. 
1e money 1" 

“T will give it you freely, on 
“Well?” 


Why don’t you give 


at 


one condition,” 


* Tell me what rou want it for.’ 

“T refuse, am not a child to be dictated 
to.” and once more she rose to leave the room, 
This time Owen made no effort to detain her, 






and when the door closed on her 
eelé back in the hr ige armic 
to fathom the 
have come ove 

“ Doria will be here Pi iday,” he muttered to 
himvelf; “I must tei ber everything aud be 
guided by her opinion. I don’t think I could bear 
this burden alone mutel: longer,’ 

Mrs. Montague did not ‘appear at br veakfast, 
which was @ relief to ber children, Ethel dis- 
pensed the coffee in her mother’s stead, and axked 
a good many questions °8 to the dinner at Chelton 
Hall, confessing frankly she had spent a very dull 


he flung him- 





errible change which seemed to 


his mother, 








air and tried im vain | 


| 


| 





/ 





and wened | only a year younger than herself ; but I expeci 


the resemblance is a fact, for the General himself 
spoke to me of it.” 

“ And she is just like one ¥ the pictures in the 
gallery,” put in Arline. You know, the one 


you that you | in the bride’s dress, Ethel—Lady Mary Tudor /— 


well, Mixs Nairn might have saat for it.” 

“Which shows how fallacious resemblances 
” said Owen. “Gladys Keith had not one 
drop of our blood in her veins. She would have 
no more claim to resemble our ancestress than 
you two, and yet here is Arline thinking it 
wonderful Miss Nairn should resemble Lady Mary 
Tudor as well as Gladys Keith, ” 

*She must be very pretty,” said Hthel; "I wish 
T could : see her.” 

Well, Mrs. Anstruther half promised Arline to 

bring her over te lunch one day. 

“Oh, she mustn't!” (rhel’s face was red wilh 
confusion. “ Mamina wou'd not like it.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

*T was talking to her about the bail ; of course 
T did not say why Mias Nairn was at Cheltoa Hall, 
be I mentioned Mrs. Anstruther had « young 
lady staying with her whom Arline had takea a 
great fancy y to, and mamma asked her name. When 
I said she was catled Nairv, she said nothing would 
indoce her to receive her here, She knew a Mr. 
Nairn once who did something disreputable, and 
she wanted nothing to do with his family.” 

“ { have asked Mrs. Anstruther to bring her,” 
éaid poor Arline. “Oh, Owen, what can I do?” 

“Nothing, littie ove,” he said gently. “ If 
Miss Nairn comes I must represent to my mother 
it is my house, and I will nct have my guests 
slighted. It is a very painful task, but it must be 





| done.” 


| 


2 | letters to write for the early post.’’ 





} 


{ 
| 


evening at home, } 

“Mamma had one of her bed headaches aud 

t to bed at nine, I yawned over a novel ; i 
na and then I followed her example, It oils 


waz awfully dull, so you 
this morning to console me 

‘** We had a very pleasant evening,” said Owen, 
] think Mrs. Anstruther is one of the niceat 
vomen [ know.” 

* And Miss Nairn?” 

Miss Nairn is charming,” 

never drags her bu 


ought 


’ 


putin Arline : “she 

, the conversation, 

aud yet she manages to make you feel she’s not 

the least bitashamed of it, Cec 

his mother of poor 

eould not-—— 
Oven interrupted her speech half way. 

- he could not possibly be Gladys Keith,” he 

, gravely, ‘for she has been living in Blooms- 

— for more than a yea 





B88 inte 


Miss Keith 


SASS UNG "WRN nI Gore oven HNL omen 


| he said he would see Mrs. Montague. 
to be amusing | 


| but he refused point blank 


l says she reminds | 


r, and she has a sister | 


| either, sir,” 


“Oh dear.” Ethel gave a weary little sigh, “T | 


you can obtain at the local | thought we should all be so happy when we came 
| here, and I think mother is more fidgetty than, 


she was at Camberwell.” 

Owen’s troubles were not over. When the 
girls had left the table he became aware that the 
old butler was hoveriug about evidently on the 
watch to speak to him. 

* Any thing the matter, Hawkins?” he 
kindly. 

“I'd like a word with you, sir.” 

But the word was sv long in coming that Owen 
grew impatient, 

“You must 


aeked, 


make haste, Hawkins, l’ve g 

“It's Lam afraid of offending you, s‘r, makes 
me hesitate,” said the old man; “but [ served 
your uncle faithfully for over thirty years, and | 
only want to do my duty as truly by you. 

“J am sure of that,”said Owen, kindly ; “ what 
isis you want ‘to tell me? J shan’t ba. offended, 
Tan not wont to be.” 

“Tc's just this, sir,” and once started the butler | 
warmed to his story, which in his long, ramb! ing 
manner took a good while to tell, and was in 
itaelf alarming 

ib appeared that Mrs. Montague had changed 
the hour of dinner to seven, and just as he was 

bout. to announce it Hawkins waa summoned ft 
the hall to see a gentleman whovhad asked for 
Mr. Tudor and refused to believe he was vot in. 

“He was nob what you'd call a gentleman 
said the old servant, “but he'd & 
manuer with him as though he was used te com 
mand, and he epoke so well, [’d not have liked to | 
ell him to go round to the servants’ entrance,” 

* Did he leave his name ?” 

“No, sir, As soon = I told bim you, were out, 
I objected | 
to take his message till he gave me his name ; 
to give ib, 
he was a great friend of the family ; and at last, 
more to set rid of him than anything else, I 
went to the drawing-room and told your mother. 
She made very light of it, said most likely he 
was some old neighbour, bu: T had better show 
him into the morning-roonn, and she would 
come.” 

“Mrs. Montague managed bim beautiful, eir. 


2 Mus h, I suppose she | I heard her myself say you were out, and your | 


| return was so uncertain she could not ask him to 
wait. In less tran five minutes she’d got him 
out of the house, bowing and scraping like a 
Frenchman.” 


“Then really, Hawkins,” interposed Owen, 


Zot } 


He said ' 


wearily, “ there doesn't seem to have been much 
harm done,” 

“T'm coming to that, Mr. Tudor. I never 
went into the morning-room iest night after the 
man had gone. Mrs. Montague turned out the 
gas hervelf. You'll understand, sir, the man wag 
eft alone there two minutes, perhaps three, 
before your mother went to him.” 

“Well!” impatiently. Hawkins was really 
too garrulous, 

“But it isn’t well, sir. In those two or three 
minutes he must have filled his peckets with 
everything that he could stuff into them, . There’s 
valuabies gone that fifty pounds woulda’t cover, 
and, [ doubt, a hundred,” 

Owen ‘followed the butler to the morninz- 
room with an aching heart, It had been the 
favourite sanctum of the late Mrs, Tudor; her 
writing-table stood there, with ite fittings of 
solid silver, A dainty little silver clock stood 
ou the mantelpiece, and other urnamente, minute 
in size but of almost priceless value. One 
giance showed Owen that the inlaid writing-table 
and the mantelpiece~had been swept bare, It 
waa bad enough, but atill he thought Hawkins 
hod over-estimated the damage. 

“No, sir, a bundred pounds would ‘hardiy 
cover it. He's tikken the jewelled paper-knite 
chat was a wedding present to my late mistress, 
and those little Dresden vases were worth a 
sight of mouey; and to think that [ left him 
here alone, with all those valuables at his 
mercy ! ” 

The old servant was almost in tears; in vain 
Owen tried to comfort him. 

“ Tt was not your fault, Hawkins. My mother 
told you to show the man in here, 1 only wonder 
she did not notice his depredations ; he muet 
have collected his spoil before she came in.’ 

“ Mra. Montague hardly had time to look round 
the room, sir,” said Hawkins. “I took the 
| liberty of loitering -near, for i felt he was 2 
| queer customer, and she might want help in 
| getting rid of him. He just anid, ‘Is it true 
| your son is out?’ And she replied, ‘ Perfectly 
, true; and I am sure he has no business to 
| transact with you. The time of his return is 
| uncertain, so I cannot ark you to wait.” 
| “And the man?” asked Owen Tudor, ax 
| 





awful! fear at his heart. 

“ He said, ‘ Ail right, ma’am; but I'd wait till 
ten o'clock, or even eleven, and the shrubbery 
would be good enough for me so that 1 saw 
him.” 
‘ 
| 





The fear was correct. Owen's heart sank. 
| This man was the same to meet whom his 
mother had stolen out like a thief into the aight. 
|? ie open visit had been a ruse to ascertain that 
| he (Owen) was really safe out of the way ; and 
| the intructer’s last words were an intimation he 
would wait in the shrubbery till tea, or even 
eleven. At last his master's dejection satisfied 
| Hawkins, and he had to turn consvler. 
“T feel ea if it was all my fauit, air,” he sai d, 
humbly > “but may be, if you ror de over to the 
| police, you'd catch him yet; and I'd swear to 





him in-any court, and so could James (the 
= You see, we hada good look at 
him.” 


“IT don’t blame you, Hawkins” (poor Owen's 
voice trembled) ; “you only obeyed my mother 
nother time, when J am away from home, 
don’t show any suspicious strangers into any of 
the ree veption rooms, or elae leave someone with 
} them.” 
* And you'll go to the police, airt™ 
‘Yea; [ll ride over at once.’ 
| But firsb he must see his mother, for there 
was & question he must solve before he invoxed 
| the aid of the law. Had the unknown vieiior 
| helped himself to the missing valuables, or had 
' 
| 
} 
| 
} 


Mrs. Montague given them to him ! or—this was 
worst of all--were they still in her keeping! 

Had she taken them herself, in pursnance of 
her threat to him last night or rather early 
that morning ? 

At that moment Owen would thankfully have 
gone back to his clerkship at Messrs, Pavernostet 
and Hale’s. 

It ssxemied to him nothing but trouble had fol- 
lowed him since he took 
End, 


session of Diamond 
Could it be that the fair estate was nob 
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really his, and because he was weurping his uncle 
Lenry’s property such bitter sorrow fell on him, 

But Owen was not superstitious, and the next 

moment he had shaken off this fancy as absurd, 

Ge knew he had wronged no one wilfully. 
Pevides, Mr. Vesey declared himself convinced of 
Henry Tudor’s death, 

No. the trouble came only from his mother 
and Ler extraordinary ways. That she was hiding 
some secret from bim he felt tolerably certain, 
and be guessed, poor fellow, there would be little 
peace for him until he had induced her to re- 
veai 1%. 

Alas! alae! on the day when Owen learned 
Mrs. Montague’s secret his heart was wellnigh 
brokeu with shame and humiliation, He felt he 
should never be able to hold up his head again ; 
put that day was yet far distant, and the present 
was only too full of anxious perplexity, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


(iuapys Natrn, to call her by her assumed name, 
found the days of May’s absence very dreary 
ones. 

Io begin with, the Profesecr had no evening 
engagements, probably, because Christmas being 
eo near, every one was reserving their festivities 
until the heliday season had actually commenced. 
Then the other part of the duties required of her 
was far from congenial, 

The Professor eked out his slender income by 
g boxes of conjuring tricks, which ha for 
warded (vide advertisements) to any address in 
ihe United Kingdom, carriage paid, for a shilling, 

The waterials for theee tricks, come of which, 
by the way, were rather simple chemical experi- 
meute, had to be packed up ready, for the Pro- 
fessor often sold dozens of boxes in & single week, 
and it was a most perplexing task to deal out 
just enough to make the tricks a success and not 
a suspicion, more since every particle over and 
above the needed amount was taken from the 
Professor» slender profits. 


fa those dark December days Cladys grew | 


simply to hate the name of shilling conjuring 


doxes, while as many of the chemicals used for | 


ihe experiments smelt horribly, she seemed to go 
about suffering from a perpetual headache, 

The Brandons were away, and so her loneliness 
was complete, Pleasant asthe little flat seemed 
when ehe had May’s company, now she was 
aloue Gladys would thankfully have changed it 
for the most ordinary “ furnished lodgings,” where 
she would at least have had the sight of the Jand- 
lady two or three times a day as a break to her 
solitude, 

Tuesday seemed simply endless; but at last 
its leaden hours dragged away, and May could 
retire to bed, where she pulled the clothes over 
her head and tried to feel very brave, and forget 
that she was practically alone on that floor, and 
only remember that there were human creatures 


on the landing next below, and if she screamed | 


loud ber voice would surely reach them. 

But it would not do, 

Monday she had slept as peacefully as though 
Mey had occupied the second little white bed 
opposite her own, but to-night she simply could 
not close her eyes. 

_ A terrible presentiment of comiug evil oppressed 
her, She did not know what it was she feared. 
She could not have explained what evil she ex- 
pected ; but she felt that one was very near her. 

Sound is always eaid to ascend, and certainly 
Giadys proved the truth of the old saying now, 
for there at the top of Tregarthan-mansions she 
hear! with painful distinctoess the noise of cabs 
vnaging sightseers from the theatres, then later 
on, inthe small hours of the morning, she would 
catch the heavy rumbling sound of the waggons 
uringing country produce to Covent Garden. 

It was only when these in their turn had 
ceased and given way to the earliest street cries, 
that sleep came to poor weary Gladys, and at last 
closed her eyes, 

But it was not refreshing slumber. Oh, no! 
for she begdn to dream almost as soon as she lost 
Consciousness of waking thoughts, and her dream 
as quite as peaceful as her nameless dread. 


at Diamond Kad. That the old place looked as 
beautiful and as cared for asin her uncle's time. 
The familiar faces of the old servants were 


came. 

She tried to take her old nurse’s liand; but the 
woman was unconscious of her touch, and it came 
slowly home to the girl that though she stood 
there alive and full of power to feel and euffer, 


presence, It was as though she had been per- 
mitted to revisit her old home like a phantom 
from the spirit world, 

And this revelation was something terrible ; 
Giadys struggled against it. She spoke to she 
butler as he laid the breakfast-table, but he 
brushed by her as though she had been space. 
She went into the hailand saw the family come 
her ; she laid her hand on Owen Tuder’s arm 
; avail, The machinery of daily life was going on 
as usual at Diamond End, but she was outside of 
it ; mo one recognised her presence 

Gladys thought Mr. Tudor looked sadder and 
more careworn than on the November morning 





when she had seen him firati; it wae not six weeks 
ago, yet he seemed changed. He talked very litile 
at the meal, seeming moody and abstracted, It 
was only towards the end of breakfast that he 
said to his mother,— 

“Mrs. Austruther promised Arline to bring 
Miss Nairn over to lunch to-day.’ 


I shall not see her. I have told the giris 


& gueay,” 
Gladya listened with strained attention. 
A. frowa came to Mr, Tu-lor’s face, but he said 
to his sisters kindly,— 
“Girls, you had better leave us, mother and I 
wiil settle this matter by ourselves.” 
Gladys shuddered at the expression in Mrs 
Montague’s eyes, it was so full of rage. 
‘Now, mother,” said Owen, gravely, “ we must 
understand each other; this is my house, you 
are welcome toa home in it, and I hope I shail 
always study your comfort, but I must choose my 
own guests. Arline has invited Miss Nairn here, 
and I desire that sbe is received with courtesy.” 
“She shall never enter these doors!” cried Mrs, 
Montague, passionately. “I teil you her father 
” 


“ Her father has been dead for many years,” 
| was the stern reply ; “and if it comes to visiting 
the sins of the fathers upon the children, your 
own daughters would be hardly dealt with,” 

She quailed beneath bis glance, but she clung 
to her point with # pertinacity which was aston 
ishing. 

 Mias Nairn eball not come here, Owen; if 
there is no other way to prevent it, I will send a 
note to Mrs. Anstruther saying that T object to 
receive her shop girl.” 

** Mother,”’ and Owen's tone was full of shame, 
“ how can you speak like this?” 
| “J shall choose my own method of speeking,” 
was the bitter reply. ‘‘ Once more, J say this gir! 
shal! not come here!” 

“She will come to lunch to-morrow,” was the 
grave reply. “ Keep your own rooms, if you like, 
and I will explain that you are indisposed : but I 
will not have any slight offered to the Anstruthers 
or Miss Nairn.” 

He left the room without another word, and 
his mother turned to the French window, opened 
it and, throwiag a ehaw! over her head, walked 
| out into the grounds, Gladys followed. She 
| seemed in the dream to know by instinct where 
Mra, Montague was goirg, and she was right. The 

idow turned down a narrow shrubbery wich 
led to a lake whose silvery waters formed oue of 
the chief beauties of the grounds, 

Mrs, Montague stood by the bank with a strange 





seized on the unseen watcher, Did she mean to 
drown herself? At one point the lake was quite 
deep enough to serve a suicide’s purpose. But 
no, Mra, Montague spoke, and her first words 
showed she had no thought of self-destruction, 
though they struck agony into Gladys’ heart. 





“Té Owen brivgs that girl here there will be 


there ; but when Gladys greeted them no answer | 


| 


and begged him to speak to her, but it was of no | 


fixed look in her eyes, and a nameless herror | 


not ® creature around her was aware of her | 





down to breakfast, but vot one of them noticed | 


| 
‘ 


‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nothivg will induce me to receive this person as | 





| itself, that their son was engaged 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| from her friends, and containing the 


Gladys dreamed that she was at home again | nothing for it but this,” she glanced intently on 
| the shining water. 


“This lake must have kept 
many adurk secret before the Tudors first settled 
here ; it shall keep one more, and rid me of my 
enemy |” 

With a gasping ery of horror, Gladys awoke. 
Che tardy morning sunshine was pouring into the 
room, and the little clock on the table by the bed 
pointed to nine. 

Gladys raised herself on one arm. Sha put 
the other hand to her head and tried to think. 
The terrible seene she had witnessed was but a 
dream. There was comfort in that thought ; 
but all the same a certainty seized on her the 
dream had been sent to her as a warning that 
danger threatened May if she crossed the thresh- 
old of Diamond End. 

With aching head and dazed vewildered 
thoughts May dressed herself and went down- 
stairs to fetch the milk, newspapers, and letters, 
which three morning customs were saiways left 
with the housekeeper, who had a tiny office near 
the entrance-door to Tregarthan- mansions. 

Of letters the friends and partners had very 
few. Now and agaiu Miss Primrose wrote to her 
pet pupil ; but beyond the old schoulmistrese no 
one ever sent the two girls anything but strictly 
business letters, An order for copying or lace 
mending, some payment for past services, this 
constituted all their correspondence, 

This morning, however, there 
from May, and Gladys seized on it with 
fingers. 

A post-card the night before had announced 
Miss Nairn’s safe arrival! at Chelton; but this 
was @ fat substantial-feeliog packet, and might 
be fairly expected prove au entertaining 
budget. 

Mechanicaliy Gladys lighted the fire and put 
the kettle on. Then she sat down to read her 
letter. In any case it would bave held mo common 
interest for her, being the firat she had ever had 
first pews 
she had received of her old home since she left 
it some months before; but the terrible strain 
had given a keener edge to the eagerness with 
which she unfolded the closely-wrilten pagea. 

May Nairn was ove of those happy people who 
carry a heart in their finger tips, and accentuate 
their letters like therueelves. 

She told Gladys all the gir 
know: how that the Anstruther: 


9 letter 


eage 
ages 


was 


a 


jad 


aac 


most wished to 
were kindness 
> Arline Mon 
tague, and a great friendship subsisted between 
them and her family tb Diamond End though 
they owned to preferring the young people to 
their mother. 

May hardiy mentioned Mr. Tudor, bus said 
the Anstruthere wished to take her to lunch at 
Diamond End before she left thems, but that she 
shrank from the idea, fearing in Gladys’ old home 
it would be hard to keep the secret that she 


1et 


| knew the lost girl t» be not dead but alive, and 


her own contidential friend. 

She said frankly people « 
Montague peculiar, and that the person she mosh 
favonred wae the village doctor, who was said to 
have 2 most remarkable infiueuce over her 

The letter finished by the announcement that 
May’s acwual work at Chelton Halli would be 
finished early on Thursday morning, so that if her 
presence was required at the Emporiuia on the 
Friday she would come up by au early train on 
the Thursday, and the lunch et Diamond End 
must be given up. 

“My own feelings are divided,” wrote Miss 
Nairn, “I should like to see your old home 
aud Arline, who seems a dear little thing, has set 
her heart on showing me the place ; but I feel ii 
might be embarrassing if they began to talk of 
you, and something, 1 hardly know what, seems 
to warn me against Mrs. Montague, so thet [ 
shalin’t be very sorry if Mr. Cl ecails me.” 

Gladys could not eat much breakfast, she was 
too busy thinking ; but when she had finished 
her attempt at a meal her mind was made up. 
She would write to May and beg her to come 
home on Thursday, Posted at once her leitera 
would reach Chelton Halil that evening, and 
would afford May a pretext for curtailing her 
stay. 

Sbe would not trust herself to say much, 


emed to think Mra. 


sir 


BAL 


Her 
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note was only an entreaty to her friend not to 
go to Diamond End, and te come home on 
Thursday, if possible ; but once posted she began 
to feel better, and was able to settle down to her 
uncongenial task of preparing the shilling conjur- 
ing boxes, which, on this special Wednesday, 
seemed to her alinost m.ddening in its monotony. 

She had her dinner at one o'clock, and then 
went on with ber work. Her patient fingers 
never paused to take rest until theshort winter’s 
day began to close in ; then ehe drew down the 
blinds, lighted the lau.p, and stirring the fire into 
a brighter blaze, tidied the pretty little room for 
tea. 

All through the day. after she bad posted her 
letter, she had sot once thought of her dream, 
nor yet f the presentiment of trouble which 
had so possessed her miod during her wakeful 
nighi ; but so sooner had she “ shut up ” for the 
night, than the peculiar sense of loneliness she 
had forgotten in the daylight hours once more 
attacked her. She felt simply frightened. he 
simplest sound, as the rattle of a window or the 
fal! of a coal into the grate, seemed to fill her 
almost with pein ; and wheu the wind, which had 
risen Curing the day, blew to the bedroom door 
with a bang, Gladys almost screamed aloud in 
terror. 

“This wil! never do,” the poor child thought to 
herself ; if I zo on like this I shall be in a nervous 
fever before May comes home. I declare I won't 
sit here alone all the evening ; when I've finished 





walk home with her, I know how desolate it | 
feels to go into an empty house slone, specially at | 
night.” 

“ Of course,” eaid the Professer, “it gives one | 
a kind of turn. Come along, Miss Gladys, we'll 
take my big stick to scare away hobgoblins, and 
Vu explore the whole domain before I leave 

ou.” 

He spoke cheerfully enough. Not a thought of 
real danger entered the old man’s simple, kindly 
heart. 

Mrs. Chester never dreamed that anything 
except a little loneliness would befali Gladys or 
she would have kept the girl under her own 
motherly wing, even if it had forced the Pro- 
fessor to spend the night ou the parlour sofa. 

The two went out together in the best of 
spirits, talking brightly of the coming parties, 
when the new trick was to create such a sen 
sation ; and when they were gone Mre, Chester, 
careful soul, raked out the parlour fire, and began 
to undress, little recking of the dark trasedy she 
was so soon to hear of. 


(Zo be continued.) 








LADY RAVENHILLS SECRET. 
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tea I'll go round to the Profeseor’s and take him 
the boxes I have finished. I feel as if I should 
go almost crazy if I dida'l speak to someone, and 
Mre. Chester has asked me over and over again ta 
A lox 4 n. 5 
The Professor’s wife was an invalid; an injury 
in @ railway accident had so crippled her that the 
doctors declared she would never be able to walk 
again, while her sight had been so terribly 
affected vhe could not even make up the “shil 
ling boxes,” on which a part of their living de- 
pended 

She could move about indoors by the help of 
stick, and kept the two rooms most exquisitely 
eat and clean. She did benutiful dainty knitting 
which commanded a ready sale, but reading, unless 


he largest print, made her eyes ache; and she | 
was so much alone that Gladys knew her own | 
visit would be regarded as quite a treat rather | 


than an infliction, so she had no scruples about 
putting on her hat and going round to Mrs, 
Chester. 

The l’rofessor 
welcome from his wile, whose eyes must hav 
been quicker to read faces than books, for she 
said at ouce,— 

‘Yon look ill, Miss Nairn, whet is the matter?" 

“Nothing, only I am etupid, Mra, Chester ; 
May is away, and | think I heave sat alone till I 
got frightened at the sound of my own footsteps ; 
when it got to my trembling because the door 
banged, thought I would give up work for the 
night and comes round and talk to you—if you 
would have me.” 

“T am delighted to see you,” said ihe little 
woman, blithels ; “the Professor has juet thought 
out a ew spectacle which he thinke will be sure 
to take ; he won't be long, and when he comes in 
he will enjoy showing it off to you, so just sit 
down by the fire and wait ; you won't mind my 
going on with my knitting }” 

‘Oh, no; how fast you work. 
parties next week ?’ 

“Three,” said Mis. Chester in a tone of triumph 
“ Monday, Christmas Eve, and Boxing Day ; and 
old customer 
it has quite iuspirited the Professor.” 

Giadys thought he needed some good news to 
hiw, he looked so old and frail when he 
came in, But he welcomed her with the charm 
of manner which always wade him seem like o 
courtier of bygone days, and was soon deep in 
explaining to her his very last trick (spectacular 
illusion he called it), which h: 
wio him fame wherever it was exhibited. 

Time weat on in pleasant conversation till the 
clock struck nine, aud Gladys began to think of 
going Aome. 

“he child feeis lonsesome without her sister,” 
said Mrs, Chester, kindly ; “ Profeasor, you must 





Are there any 


cheer 


was out, but Gladys had a warm } 


Loo, who don’t haggle over terms : | 


was certain would | 


CHAPTER IV 


Tre very afternoon of the same day Lord 
Ravenhill made his way to Blackmore Park 
‘Abbey with Mr, Tarrant. It was a lovely | 
summer’s evening as they walked through the | 
shady, picturesque country roads, scarcely meet- | 
ing @ soul, 

“Tt will be better for you~ to see each other 
| this evening than to-morrow for the first time,” | 
said Mr. Tarrant, as he stepped out briskly, “I | 
told her you would be over some time late this | 
afternoon,” 

“I have seen her, you know ; when she was a | 
child of ten,” said his companion, knocking the 
head off an unofiending ox-eyed daisy with a | 
sudden blow of his stick. 

“She was noc blind then,” said Mr. Tarrant. 

“No, by George; she bad great, big eaucers | 
of eyes, like two holes in a buraot blanket. I | 
recollect I came down to sce my uncle, and it | 
was during ber holidays, aud she took me out to | 


show me the place—not quite such a wilderness | 








| as it is now—and she did not seem a bad sort of 
| child. I remember she fell into the river and 
| got an awful drenching, and I pulled her out, 
She looked like a drewned rat, and sot into 
frightful disgrace with some old woman—a nurse, 
I believe, who carried her away to be dried, and 

that was the last I saw of her.” | 
| “ And that is ten years ago!” said Mr. Tarrant, | 
meditatively. 

“Yes, and here we are! ‘here ought to be | 
quite a crop of hay on the avenue iteelf. It will | 
take months to put the place into any kind of 
order. I suppose there’s no bell?” tugging at a 
rusty bell-pull. 

“Oh, yes, but it’s not often tried. [f you pull 
hard it will make a clang enough to wake the 
dead.” 

And so it did, in answer to another violent 
application, and in two minutes more the gentle- 

men had been ushered into the only presentable 
sitting room in the house—the library, which, 
| since the late master’s decease, had been 
thoroughly turned out, and washed, and cleaned, 
| and dasted— papers and notes burnt with ao 
| reckless ignorance that was enough to bring the 








old gentleman oack from his grave: and now it 
was quite a habitable if rather gloomy, shabby 
apartment, lined with carved bock-casee, fur- 
niehed with heavy carved furniture, aud faded 
j carpet and curtains. Still, the carpets were 
Turkey, soft to the footfall; and in the dim 
light of the waning evening the room was full of 
shadows, and neither client nor lawyer dreamt 
that among them stood the blind young mistress 
of the house, 

She had entered softly, without the shade 
over her eyes—her heart beating so loudly that 








| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
i 





she could hear it—dreading, and yet craving, to 
hear her cousin’s voice—the gay, boyish, hand- 
some cousin, who had spent a whole hot suramer 
day with her so many years ago—had conde- 
scended to climb walls, to chase butterflies, and 
to take her out on the river in the crazy old 
boat, out of which she had so foolishly and igno- 
miniously turabled into the water. He was nice 
then. She bad never forgotten him, and he had 
had a pleasant voice and bright, frank manners, 
Would he be niece now? The firet words that 
fell upon her eare sent a cold chill to her heart, 
as if an ice bolt had fallen on it. 

“ Only the time is so short, and I’m in such a 
hole, I'd never do it. It’s not fair to myself— 
it’s not fair to her. I cannot think how I ever 
could have been such an awful fool as to get my 
money afiairs into euch a mess, Backing other 
fellows’ bills is the deuce. Renewing, borrowing 
at seventy-five per cent. interest, that’s been 
about it,” he said, angrily. “If I only wae as 
well five years ago a3 1am now I had never have 
come to such a pass as this) What am I to do 
with her? that’s the questioa! I cannot take 
her up to town. I cannot live down here in this 
ramshackle old barrack! I should cut my throat 
in a fortnight! There bas been no time to think 
of anything, ae J only knew of the whole thing 
ten daye ago. 1 have not realised it yet!” 

* And you atill have the greatest distaste for 
the transaction and for this one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounde }” demaaded Mr, Tarrant. 

“Not for the money. What man born of 
woman ever heard of that? But, confidentially, 
you know I make no secret about the matter to 
you. The blind wife who is to bring me this 
fortune will be like a log round my neck as long 
as I live; and yet if I don’t marry her I am a 
ruined men, and must leave you to settle with 
my creditors, and flv the country. What is she 
about all this time ?”—impatiently—“ why on 
earth does she not come down and let us get it 
over {”’ 

“Come inte the next room meanwhile,” said 


| Mr. Tarrant, “and look at the paintings. They 


ought to be taken out of their frames and 
cleaned. Some of them are very valuable, but 
they are ruined now, or nearly ruined, with 
damp and blue mould,” 

No sooner had the two left the library and 
gone into an adjoining room than she left her 
shrinking position agdinat the wail and felt her 
way to a chair. 

She was not stone blind. She could still 
discern between vight and day, and the form or 
outline of objects—-no more. What was ‘ai 
she had juet heard? <A log round hie neck all 
his life! It was true—so she would be, and 
vet he must marry her to save himeelf from 


| ruin ! 


She pressed her hands to her throbbing tem- 
ples with a gesture of despair. What was she to 
do? Declare at once she would remain Lady 


| Rleantr Blackmore and keep her fortune and 


leave him to his fate? It was what she oughi to 
do, but no—she had thought of something olae, 
She would cut. the Gordian knot in another 
fashion, and had hardly come to this new reso- 
lution when her two visitors were back in ibe 
library once more, 

No one would believe that the figure in black, 
sitting with her back to the light, blind, forlor», 
and helpless-looking, was a young woman of uo- 
usual determination and force of character. Her 
solitary life, spent among her father’s books 
aloof from a!l society, completely out of the world, 
had made her hard and eelf-reliant ; and though 
very ignorant of the ways of mankind, and simple 
to an extent that was incredible, she could make 
up her mind rapidly on an emergency, and hav- 
img made up her mind never changed it, which is 
more than can be said for many people. ; 

“This is your cousin, Lady Eleavor!” said 
Mr. Tarrant. 

Lord Ravenhill was understood to mutter 
something, and put out his hand to take here 
(which was exceedingly limp and  irrespot 


sive). 
“She might get up,” he said to himself, 


irritably, “instead of sitting there as if she we 
dumb as well as blind.” 
‘«{ must take Mr. Tarrant’s word that you are 
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wy cousin,” said a cool, level toneatiast. “ Un- 
fortunately I cannot see you, Lord Ravenhill. 
You have come te talk to me about business,” 


Certainly she was no fool! She was as com- j 


posed as possible, which was more than he felt, 
he said to Dimaelf. 

How he wished he could see her face, but the 
shade, which sie had replaced, was drawn far 
over Ler eyes, aud she sat with her back to the 
little light that there was. 

“ Had we not better have the candles?” sug- 
gested Mr. Tarrant. 

“No, if it is all the same te youl would rather 
sit in the dark, though to me it is always dark,” 
she added, with an involuntary sigh. “‘ We can 
talk and say ali we have to say without light. I 
have something to lay before you and my cousin,” 
she proceeded, and she spoke more in the tone of 
a queen issuing her commands than the half- 
cracked blind girl she was popularly supposed to 
be, “To-morrow my cousin and [ are to be 
married, in order to enable him to receive my 


fortune, without any restriction, that he may- 


spend it or use it unconditionally.” 
This was plain speaking with 4 vengeance. 
“4m I net righd, cousin Hubert ?” 


"Yea, I believe that’s about it,” he answered, | 


reddening to the roots of his crisp, dark hair. 

“{ had some notion of not-—not fulfilling my 
part of the agreement, but on second thoughts I 
will--on one condition, and only one.” 

‘ And what is that #’”” demanded her relative, 
eagerly. 

“ That after the ceremony to-morrow we never 
see or "correcting herself“ I mean meet each 
osher again.” 

A dead silence followed this stipulation. At 
last Mr. Tarrant found voice,— 

“But, my dear young lady, such a proceeding 
will make you the laughing stock of the whole 
country—of the whole world,” 

“I don’t care,” she answered doggedly. 
“Those are wy only terms. Do you agree, 
cousin Hubert #” 

Cousin Hubert warmly replied that he did not 
know. Married people separated like that would 


look such awful fools. “If he was asked for his | 


wile what was he to say ?” 

“No one will ask you for your wife,” she 
answered promptly, “if they think you have 
not got one. No one need know of the fact un- 
leas you tell them. We have lived in such re- 
tirement ; we have no friends, no acquaintances, 
we are forgotten by the world. Mr. Stevens, 
tie rector, will marry us,.Mr. Tarrant wil! 
give me away, and there will be an end of it |” 

“And what do you puroose to do after- 
wards?” asked her future husband, who, between 
ourselves, looked upon this novel arrangement 
with the strongest favour. 

“Thave ten thousand pounds of my own. I 
should like my income to be increased to two 
thousand ®-year— paid quarterly through Mr. 
Tarrant ; and I ehall take Hester with me 
and go away abroad,” she answered, compos- 


y 

“Upon my word, my lady!" said Mr. Tarrant 
—who did rot half approve of the law being laid 
down in this way, especially by a girl whom he 
uad always looked upon half with pity and half 
with @ vague kind of patronage—“ you have it all 
cut-and-dried.” 

“Yes, I have it all settled; and it now only 
remains for my cousin Hubert to say ‘ yes,” she 
returned placidly, 

But who is to look after you?” he burst 
out, “You can’t go wandering about the Con- 
tment with an old woman who does not even 
kuow her own language! It would be folly— 
insaaity! You would be robbed and swindled 
aud ill-treated at every town! No, I won't 
agree to that!” he declared, with unusual 

rainess, 

“What have you to say toit? You need not 
make yourself in the least uneasy,” she replied, 
very demurely, 

Sut I shall make myself very uneasy!” he 
persisted, “Why not stay here? I will have 
the place repaired and put in order—get you a 
carriage, ponies, and whatever you fancy—and 
leave you to please yourself in every way.” 

No, I won't atay here!” she returnsd, with 








much determiuation. “J have lived here now 
for the last five years without going beyond 
Blackmore village ; and I am so tired of this life 
—I want to go away aud see—no !”—correcting 
herself—“ not to see the world, bub go among 
other people!” 

“Strangers?” he exclaimed, expressively. 

“Yes, strangers! Everyone is a strauger to 
me! You are a stranger,” she returned, with 
provoking calmneas. 

“JT never heard of such a mad proposition in 
my life—never!” said Mr. Tarrant, who had 
been stalking up and down the room in a great 


state of perplexity, with his thumbs in the} 
Think 


armboles of his waistcoat. “ Never ! 
of you without your sight-—-without any ex 
perience—a mere child in the ways of the 


world, being let loose on the Continent of | 


Europe with two thousand a-year in you 
pocket, and your only protector an ignorant old 
wowan ! ”” 

* Let loose on the Continent '” she answered, 
with an odd laugh, “you telk as if 1 were a 
mad dog! Well, cousin Hube:t, have you made 
up your mind? Wo you agree?” 

“No, not if this continental scheme is to be 
carried out!” he answered, 

“But don’t you think I shall be much more 
dangerous on the Continent with one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds in my pocket, which, 
if you don’t come to my terms, will be my own 
for ever and always after to-morrow?” she sug- 
gested aweet)y. 

This ideg burst upon the two men now for the 
first time. 

She meant to leave Blackmore under any 
circumstances, and to have her own way, and 
certainly auch an enormous fortune would be 
an immense temptation to the adventurers 
with which the Continent is always swarmiug, 

“Have you no guardian?” demanded her 
cousin, desperately. 


“You are thinking that if T had I ought to | 


be put into a iunatic asylum without delay ! 
No, I have no guardian except yourself. You 
would be a kind of a nominal one, I suppose, 
if you married me?” 

Certainly the coolness and audacity of this 
blind girl, sitting so quietly iu a high-backed 
chair, with her hands crossed in her lap, was 
utterly confounding. 

Lord Ravenhill, who had come to patrouise 
and tolerate his fiancée, found that the boot 
was quite on the other foot, and that bis 
cousin was the mistress of the situation, aud 
knew it, 


If he married her he would get the money | 


aud freedom; if he did not marry her she 
would have the money and her freedom, and 
ke would be the only loser in the long run. 

There was no time to be lost, he must make up 
his mind at once—now or never. 

“Well, which is it to be, yes or no? 
agree or not?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” he growled at last; 
“there’s nothing else for it!” 

“T’m glad you see it as i do,” she said, cheer- 
fully, “Then to-morrow you become a rich 
man ; aud you make out, if you please, a written 
agreement to the effect that uever by word or 
deed will you recognise or claim me as your wife, 
nor endeavour to see me again!” 

“Yes, I agree; Tarrant will see to it”—he 
answered this gaily. 

“And I may add, for your peace of mind, 


Do you 


that I know some people now abroad—school- | 


fellows of mine—who will, I am sure, take me 
in for a time.” 

‘*Where are they? What is their name?” 
he inquired, disbelievingly. 

“Ah! I cannot tell you everything. You 
must not want to know too much,”—~rising and 


disappearing in the duak, a tall, straight young | 
“ After to-morrow we each go our way | 


figure. 
for life; and if I die before you, you shall be 


duly acquainted with the melancholy fact. Now, | 
| the light was dim enough even on asuany day. 
*‘ Allow me to lead you to the door,” said her | 


good-bye,” holding out her hand. 


future husband, stiffly. 

“No—no, thank you. I can find my way 
about quite well when I know a room as I do 
this one,” 


So slowly, with one hand slightly extended 
j befure her, she passed from his astovishea 

gaze. 

“ Well, upon my word!” said Lord Ravenhill, 
| wheu he had closed the door behind her, “she 
beats everything I ever met in petticoats into 
fits—aud I have seen a good many in my time— 
80 Loui, 80 matter-of-fact, so determined to have 
her own way! By George! I rather admire her. 
She is no more cracked than T am myself, and as 
clever as the very deuce! See the corner she 
put us into, and you a lawyer!” this to Mr. 
Tarrant. contemptuously. ‘I wonder you 
allowed yourself to be defeated by a chit of her 
age |’ 

“Chit!” indignantly. ‘“She’s twenty, and 
ahe has her brain aa full of knowledge as it can 
hold, She has a will of her own and a tongue 
in her head, I never discovered either till to- 
day ; and she has the law on her side into the 
bargain, Her father, who was certainly wantiug 
a day in the week, left no guardian to the pro- 
perty, and she can svap her fingers in all our faces 
and go where she likes with the huadred and 
fifty thousand pounds. Two thousand a-year is 
much the aafer sum ; and if you will listen to me 
and take my advice, pay off your debts, V'll 
look into that matter, if you like, aud no doubt 
cut down the totals of a good mauy bills. Doup 
this place, let it, aud settle down with her for a 
while abroad. She may recover her eyesight, aud 
she has pleaty of brains.” 

‘Settle down with her! Whatare you talk- 
ing about? You forget I am never to see her 
again siter to-morrow—that’s the one cou- 
aition.” 

“Aht yes, yes; but a woman does not always 
mean everything she says.” 

“ She does, at any rate. And when I’ve given 
@ solemn promise, you may be quite positive that 
I am the last man io the world to break my 
word, Here, it’s pitch dark | "’—getting up sud- 
denly —‘‘ we may as well be moving, it’s very 
plain that we are not going to be asked to 
dinner, and we have a good long walk before 
us, Faney,” he exclaimed, as they descended 
the steps side by side, “this time to-morrow I 
shall be a marrie? man!” 

“Yes,” returne! the other, “this time to- 
morrow you will own one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds |” 


” 


CHAPTER V. 


Tre fifteenth of June was a pouring wet day, 
such @ day as fortunately only comes once or 
Lwice in & summer. 

The sky overhead was leaden, the trees, and 
| hedges, and grass all heavy and soaking with wet, 
| and the rain pouring steadily down aa if it never 
| meant to leave off. 

Nevertheleas, there were two closer’ carriages 
drawn up before the lytch-gate of Blackmore 
charch. 

No outsider in the sleepy little village a quarter 

| of a mi'e off 





off dreamt for one eingle moment tha‘ 
| the young lord (who had uot succeeded to the 
earldom, that being now extinct) was being mar- 
ried at that very moment to his cousin, the blind 
young lady as sue was called in that part of the 
world, 

What a gaping crowd there would have been, 
spite of the weather, had they only had a 
hint { 

It was not every day Di.ckmore boasted a wed 
ding, nor every month, nor every fifty years, that 
a lord and lady were made man and wife, nor 
every century that they could see a blind 
bride, 





Yes, these ignorant village people gathered 
round their Gres this ch‘l!, damp afternoon, were 
loaing a good deal. Mr, Spenser, and Hester, and 
Mr. Tarrant had kept, the secret. wel! 

The church was naturally dark aud gloomy. 
Ivy had grown over the chancel wiudow, and 


Now if was dusk indeed. 
The ancient monurnents and brasses of the 
house of Blackmore lined the damp walla, A 


' ruffed Blackmores aud his wife and five daughters 
| in effigy seem to glare down on the ceremony 
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with stern eyes—-on ile extraordinary union be- | said at last ; “and of course I’m as safe as zafe 

tween the two last scions of their illustrious | can be.’ 

family. “Well, mind you are—though to tell the truth 
Tl} 


Che rain lashed the panes with a dismal sound, | 
and pattered down upon the roof with persistent 
iolence, as Lord his cousin stood 
before the altar. 
[t was not likely that 
more ; 


Hubert and | 
more handsome or | 
Jlant-looking bridegroom had ever stood | 
ihere before him; but his well-cut features ex- | 
pressed anything but what the traditional bride- | 
groom is supposed to appear 

His eyes were {xed in gloomy meditation on 





the damp fags at his feet, the corners of his 
firmly ips were drawn down, and he never 
coased to twist and drag his long, drooping | 
ineustache, 


the bride? Who could tell what she was | 

», excepting that she was talland slight! She 
was veiled in black, and dressed in black, and 
oarried on pouring wet day. What aa | 

uen 

She, however, appeared mouch more cool and 
composed than the bridegroom, and declared, in 
a firm, clear voice, that she, “ Eleanor Elizabeth, 
k Hugh Algernon for better for worse, for 


Aud 








° : . » | 
for poorer, till death them did part.” | 
the ring vs placed oa her finger, and they 
were proclaimed man and wife, and in a few 


ninutes the ceremony was over. | 
Lord Ravenhi |, as one half dazed, gave her his | 
vhich tuis time was accepted, and led his | 

bride to the ves'ry, where they were followed by | 
Hester, M j 
| 


arin 


r. Speaser, Mr. Tarrant, and the parish 
clerk ; aad the tyride’s hand being guided to the 
register, she wrote with wonderful freedom, if in 
rather a sianti dirsctic her new name, 
* Eleanor Ravenhill,” and when her example had | 
been followed by all, and congratulations more or | 
or less warmly offered, this resolute and com- | 
posed, strong minded bride desired to be led to 
the occasion to say a few | 














the porch, and tor 
words to her newly-made husband. 
“You have broughe it all eigned and. made 


mut?” she whispere: 


‘ Yeu,” he whispered, “ Tarrant has it,’ 
* Well, then, there is no racre to be said but 
‘she said impressively, “ Good-bye,” 


good ve 
holding out her hand 

“ Allow me to place you ia your carriage first,” | 
2¢ urged, 

Seated in the brougham she once more leant | 
forward, and with her é veil half thrown up, } 
he could not fail to resaark the eweetiy pretty 
mouth and dear little, even white teeth of the | 
vewly-made Lady Ravenhill | 

“Get in, Hester—get in,” she said irapalientiy, | 
and once more turning to where her bridegrooin | 
stood at the window, put out her hand to say | 
goed bye. 

* Good-bye, 
tantly, “ whe: you again?” 

“See aie again!" ehe echoed. ‘‘ You have nos 
forgotten your promise already? You will never 
ee me again as long as you live! This,” leaning | 
back in the carriage, “is good-bye for ever ! 
Please tell the coachiman to drive on +" 

Phe next brougham took away the bridegroom 
pod the lawyer, and thus the parson and the | 
clerk tx stanting ou the steps of the porch | 
gav.ng after the two fast-receding carmagea with 
an expression impussible to describe 

One vehicle took the road to Torchester, and 

Blackmore. When they had com- | 
clerk turned to | 








' 
he said, tak 


ag it ecomewlhat reluc- 


all 
shall e 





| 


re left 





ished from view 


y tine 
Spenser, aud 





Mr ynnouuced as his opinion that | 
he bad been atvending weddings vow fora matter | 
of forty years, and he had never yet seen ang- | 
thing to ce that! | 

Wel hatever you may think, Jackson, | 
rou are to huld your tongue about it!” said | 
Mr. Spenser, shaking hie head ia a warning | 
fa-hion. And is to be noade worth your 
while. Come with me into the vestry, and I'll | 
give you something Mr, Tarraat left for you. 


Hore it is in this envelope. 
me if it was a fve-pound 
it waa better still-—a ten-pound uote, and ten- | 
pound notes were scarce with Mr, ‘scksom. He 
paved on it with the deepest admiration and } 
respect. 
Well, i 


t would not aurprise 
10te,"” 





call it uncommon handsome,” he | 


| streaming steps; “and a bad 


I don’t see what is the use of keeping the mat- 
ter secret.” 


“It’s not a runaway match, then!” asked the 


i clerk in amazement. 


“Oh, dear no, quite the reverse-—the old Lord 
settled it all in his will, Well I remember Lady 
Eleanor a merry, active, nice-looking child, It’s 
a terrible thing to lose her sight so young, and, 


; of course, she is no sort of a match for her sew 


Lord now, a handsome gentleman he is, as over 
I saw, but not very cheerful-looking.” 

“Why, I declare,” after studying the register, 
where it had been left open to let. the ink get 


| dry, “ her handwriting is twice ae firm and bold 


and black-looking as his! His is all cramped and 
shaky, as if he was afraid of what he had 
done !”’ 

“ Never mind speculating as to whether he waa 
afraid or not,” said Mr, Spenser, impetuoualy ; 
“all you have got to do with the business is to 
hold your tougue. Lock up the register now and 


; Rive me the key, and go and open my umbrella. 


How it pours ! 
“sh” 


A bad look-out for the country.” 
eried Jackson, hobbling down the 
look-out for the 
bride. We all know the saying,— 


“ ! Blessed is the corpse that the rain rains on, 
And happy is the bride that the sun shines on,'” 


**Ti’s all the same to her, you old idiot,” said 
his partner, grappishly —“wnashine o> rain, wheu 
she is stoue-blind.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

W wen Lady Eleanor reached home she cheered 
herself with a cup of tea, and sent Hester to 
search for some writing materials. 

“ Writing materials! and for what!” de- 
manded the good woman argumentatively. 

“ For me to write with ! I] thiuk I can scrawl 
a letter, and I must write to a friend at once.” 


* Couldn’t I do it? not but you know my 


| writing is not much,” said Hester ; “* but still it 
| would be better than yours,” 


“No, but this letter ia about businees ; and 
now tell me, Hester, how you will like to go 
away from Blackmore with me very shortly ?” 

* Tl like it well enough—ia fact, very well,” 


| said Heater, stoutly ; “but where are you going 


to-—that’s the question?” 

“You shall know all that as soon as Ido my- 
self. You have to collect my clothes, my 
jewellery aud books, and pack them, and al! 


| ready to start at an hour's notice. And now, 


Hester, please show me where the paper is. Put 
my hand upon it, and guide me to the ink 
bottle—leave the blotting-paper within reach, 
and go and have your tea,” 

This was the letter Lady Eleanor wrote with 
great labour. It straggled a good deal over two 
sheets of paper, and some of her words ran into 
the others, and there were no stops. However, 
the person who received it was able to make it 
out after going carefully over it about three or 
four times :— 


“My Dearest PoLir,-- 

“T have long wanted to write to you, but 
I cannot. Since I last sent you a letter my 
worst feara have come true; I am blind. The 
little notes you have had from me have been 
written by my old curse; but this scrawl 1 must 
send myself. I want you to come to me and 
talk to me, for I cannot say all I would say in 
any other manner, Come when you get this to 
your loving friend, 

* WLEANOR,” 


This letter brought an answer in person, On 
the following day, a pretty little dark lady might 


| have been seen driving up the neglected avenue 
| of Blackmore, and being received by her bliad 


friend on the eteps with transports of delight. 

“JY haven’t seen you for five years, Molly, 
darling—nob that I can vee you now,” she said. 
“Go into the room juet before us, Hester— 
Mise Fortescue’s luggage upstairs—pay the driver, 


andsend us up tex Find achair, take off your 
hat, aad sit down.” 

“My poor Nellie, this is very awful,” said her 
triend, following the blind girl’s movemeats with 
tears in her eyes; “ why did you never send for 
ie before? You know we have given up asking 
you years ago as a bad job,” 

“Oh! Molly, come and sit near me and give 
mae your hand to hold; you can’t think what 
good your voice does me, it makes me feel quite 
young again, aud I really am so old,” 

“Old? Nonsense! Why you are a year 
younger than J am.” 

“Yes, butitscems nearly fifty years since 1 
left Miss Armitage’s ; so much has happened and 
not happened.” 

“ Well, begin ab the begiaaing, Nellie, and tell 
me how you lost your aight, and why you never 
caine to see us——why you live here all alone.” 

“Tl begin at the end, and astonish you very 
much, Are you sure you are in a comfortable 
chair }” 

* Yes—sure and certain,” 

‘* Well, in the first place, Molly, | was married 
yesterday.” 

“Nellie!” cried the other, half jumping out 
of her seat—‘* you are not in earnest?” 

“ Quite serious, my dear. Look at my hand— 
is there a wedding ring on it, or is (here not ?” 

Yes, sure enough, there was the magic gold 
circle. 

* You married, Nellie, and you never gave me 
evena hint in your letter! And why do you 
have me here now?” she asked disconsolately ; 
“JT shali be so awfully in the way.” 

“To spend the honeymoon with me, my dear 
chiid—that’s what I want you for.” 

“ But where is he?” demanded the other. 

“ 77e, as you call him, departed from the 
church door yesterday—under a solemn vow 
never to attempt to see me again under any 
pretence whatever.” 
| “YT don’t understand you, ‘ellie,’ faltered 
her friend, who began to fear that her lete school- 
fellow bad noi only lost her sight, but also her 
reason. 

“Tt is a long story. but I will condense it, and 
toake it aa short as possible, Molly, and then you 
will understaad everything. In the first place, 
you know thai poor papa was very eccentrice—you 
kaow that long ago he quarrelled with all mati- 
ma’s family after she died—in short, his doors 
were closed againat all the neighbourhood, He 
never answered a letter, nor even took in a paper. 
When J left school { had to lead the same life as 
he did, and give up all my friends. I spent al 
my days aod half my nights in this room—writ 
ing from his dictation, or reading the very tiniest 





sinall print to him for hours at a time ; I searcely 
ever went outside the door, he grudged the time 
I spent at my meale, or in chureh. He worked 
harder and harder, and I did the same, on his 
great book---'Tke Probable Language of Pre- 
Historic-man ’—till, what with confinement and 
| late hours, and constant writing and no exercise, 
I lost my sleep, my appetite, my health, aud 
gradually. my sight. Oh! Molly, never--never 
can J teil you what I felt; when that was going— 
so gradually---so surely. 1 cannot describe to 
you the agony I felt when letters faded avay, 
then faces, then the familiar objects of everyday 
life ; finally the sky—the grass—the sun iteelf, 
and I was left in utter darkness, You cannot 
imagine what it is, having once seen, to beccme 
blind—it is ae if the whole world was dead.” 

“ But had you no advice-~no doctor?” 

‘Yes, the doctor came often-—recommended 
rest, change, German batha—-but father said it 
was al} nonsense, and J had rest enough at home, 
and so I stayed, ‘Then, last Christmas, he diet 
quite suddenly—only ill two daya-—and this place 
aud property went to his heir-at-law-—cousio 
Hubert-—who happened to be away in Centra: 
Africa, shooting lions. There waa a clause in the 
will to say that all the ready money, an immens? 
fortune, was to go to this Hubert if he. married 
me within six months of papa’s death—a kind of 
huge bribe to make me Lady Revenhill, and ve 
take careof me. Poor papa thought he was dong 
a very wise thing, I am sure.” 

“Well, go on,” said her friend, with great 
i iopatience, 
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“Well, he came home, my cousin, only ten 
days ago, and the time was up yesterday, and 
agreed to marry me, for he is frightfully in debt, 


globe as Lady Eleanor Ravenhill, Remember 
that T am simply Nellie Hill.” 
“Tt’s a great pity, it is such a pretty name,” 


aud this fortune is a perfect yodsend to him. | muriaured her friend. 


Avid I—I agreed 


aud | said yes too, not having met him.” 

“And when you met him?!” said Molly, 
eayersy. 

‘I came into the room, this room, unper- 
ived by hima and My. Tarrant, for it was rather 
1k, | suppose, and they never heard me, the 
pet is so thick, and [ had walked so slowly— 
) differently to the way I used to burst into 

rooms at Miss Armitage’s, and get a bad mark 

tor the per formance.” 

“Yes ; well, go on.” 

* And they were talking, and Hubert was say- 
ing how glad he would be if he could have the 
tovaey alove, and what an awful thing it was to 
be tied to a blind wife, a log round his neck to 
the end of his days.” 

What a horrid wretch!” 

“ Don’t interrupt, Molly ; but that he must 
mury me or be ruined. Then they went into 
the drawing-room to look at the pictures, and 
when they came back they found me sitting 
ver there in a chair near the window, my mind 
guile made up,” 
~' Yes, you were always good at that, Nelly.” 

“T told them in my calmest manner that [ was 
prepared to marry Hubert on one condition, and 
that was that we parted at the church, each to yo 

ir own way through the world, and that he was 
uever to see mie or to interfere with me again in 
auy way, nor trouble himself about me no more 
than if I did not exist.” 

“ And he agreed 1” 

‘Yes, after a little hemming and hawing, he 


lum to that effect. We were married yester- 
day quite, quite privately--no outsider knows a 
wor! about it—-in torrents of rain, avd we parted, 
drove away in different directions and in different 


to. Hester and Mr, Tarrant 
came and talked to me, and said Hubert was eo | know by any other name would smell as weet. | 
vice, and it was my fether’s wish, and ib was right | 
to keep title, acd place, and money all in the | talked uyself hoarse. 
family ; and I remembezed that J hud sean him | 

when I was a little girl and he a boy of about 
eeventeen, and he seemed very nice, as they said, 


“Oh, what’s in a name—nothing. A rose we 
And vow, Molly, you know everything. I've 
Here comes tea, I hear 
the clatter of the tray, and do you, my dear, pou: 
it out, acd make yourself at home.” 

Three days later the neighbourhood awoke to 
the fact that Lady Eleanor, the blind girl, her 
nurse, and ® young lady friend had gone away, 
bag and baggage, to London. There was a good 
deal of talk and speculation as to where she was 
going to live, and with whom. 


certain secret from her husband, and the ten 
pound note did not stop her mouth. Soon the 


with bated breath, that the blind lady was pro- 


one wet afternoon in Blackmore Church-—and she 
and Hester had gone away after him to some 
foreign parts. Part of this news was given the 
lie direct by the appearance of workmen from 
London to begin the Castle repairs, and who had 
seen the young lord, and there was no such per- 


blind or ctherwise ; and he was reputed by all 
his servants to be a bachelor. 
So the whole village of Blackmore was more 





tions, Some believed Jackson, the clerk, aud 
some believed the painters. But no one knew 
what had become of Lady Eleanor Blackmore 


cate 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tures yeare have elapsed vince Lady Eleanor 
| left Blackmore, and went forth into the world 
| as “Nellie Hill;” and during these three years 
| there have been great changes in Blackmore, 
| which bas been repaired, papered, and painted, 
new pleasure-grounds laid out, new gates put | 
up, and altogether altered very much for the 
best. 

So is its master, 


- 





He no longer owes any man 


carriages from the church door---and there is an | a shilling ; he no longer spends half the night at 


end of that 7” 

“Good gracious!” was all Miss Mary For- 
tescue could find to say ; “ good gracious, f never, 
ever heard of anything so extraordinary and 
rowantic! You are married }” 

“Tam—tight!y married.” 

“You have never eeen your husband }”” 

“No, and don’t want to.’ 


| 
' 
| blind bhookey and loo. No; he has abjured | 
gumbliog and gone in for the suberer amuse 
ments of hunting and salmon fishing. He ea | 
usually accepted as a bachelor; but if he were | 
asked he would have no hesitation in declaring | 
himself a married man. 
However, he never is asked, and he never pays | 





“Nor he you?” 

“Nor he me, not at least to be able to recog- 
ise me, and he does not want to either—very 
auch the other way.” 

“Aad what are you going to do next!” 

“Well, now you come on the scene, Mary, I 
Want to live with you. I have two thousand 
&year of my own, I will pay your mother hand- | 
somely if she will take ine in. 1 know that you | 
will, aad there is only your brother and she, and | 
Tl have Hester to Jook after me, aud be as little | 
bother as possible; or if l am asking too much, 
aud I believe I ara, she might know of some nice 
quiet family who would take me in. 1 mean to | 
leave Blackmore this week.” | 

“IL think we are the nice quiet family, Eleanor ; | 
Iam sure mother will take you in, as you call it, 
With ple-sure.” 

“Say for six raontha’ trial,” 

“Very well; say what you like.” 

Ot course she must know my story, but uo 
one else, not even your brother, I shall go to 
London first with Hester, put myself under the 
hands of a Gret-rate oculist, and see if he can do 
anything for me.” 


| thinking of me, she's not such a fool!” 


young ladies any marked attention; and thi», 
considering that he is a lord, “a parti” with | 
thousands a yesr, and one of the handsomest | 
men in London, is thought rather odd by certain | 
elderly dowagers; and, indeed, one of hie own 
boon companions had hinted as much to Aim 
over an after-diiner cigar. { 
“T never see you going in for any of the fair | 
sex now, Hugh. They go in for you, but . vu 
don’t put yourself out. F heard Lady Bluevcin | 
asking you to go down with them [vr Ascot | 
week, No end of a behest, got heaps of coin, 





and Lady Adda, the beauty of the season, and 


nob indifferent to you. Why don’t you go in | 
and win eh?” I 

“Because I don’t want to,” returned his | 
friend, grumpily ; “and as to Lady Adda ever | 


“Tm not so sure of that; you're a deuced 
good-looking felluw~-you are!’ 
staring hard at his friend, who was critically 


examining the end of his cheroot. shoes, although you have heaps of 
“Ob, good looks be hanged!” he answered, | friends and everything. 


impatiently. 
“You did not always think so, Hugh. You 
were uncominonly proud of yourself once upon | 








“And then we will take you abroad; we are 
boing this autumn,” 
, Ove thing, Molly, I am not going to be | 
te a* Lady Ravenhill; no, nor Lady Eleanor 
ackmore, nor Lady anybody. I'm going to be 
“ther Ming or Mrs, Bill. You see it is half my 
‘ame, and will be a complste disguise, Wheu | 


a time; you were about the most conceited 
young beggar in the whole of the Household 
Cavalry 1” ‘ 
‘Come, come, I say,” remonstrated the other, 
“just draw it mild!” 
“Well, you were, and a great ladies’man, By- 
the-way, what became of Conny ?” 





“ave thie 1 disappear from the scene, and ibers 
& no longer Buch a perso on 


the face of the ] knocking the ash off his cheroot, 


'' Mrs. Derwent——oh ! I don’t know,” carelessly 








Mrs. Jackson, the sexton’s wife, had wrung a | 


news was all over Blackmore, but only whispered | 


bably married to her cousin—had been married | 


son about or near him as any Lady Ravenhill i ad, 
} 
| 


mystified than ever, and divided into two sec- | 


} certain date. 


“Nor care?” demanded his friend. 
“Nor care!” he assented, placidly, 
“T thought, ouce upon a time, she would have 
| married you.” 

| “You did, did you?” 

“And, by-the-way, Hugh, why don’t you 
marry? Now’s your time; you'll vever do it 
younger—you are the last of your family,” 

“ Been looking in the Peerage—ch i” 

A vod assures him that he has guessed 
correctly. 

* Seen anything elee there ” 

“No, nothing except your age-—twenty-nine ; 
you look more,” 
| “Thank you. Well, you want to know why 
j im not married, and I'll give you sn excellent 
reason, 

Go on ; fire away, then ; I’m all ears!” 

“Merely because I’m married already !”’ 

“By George! you don’t say so?” said his 
| friend, Captain Coppinger (5th Hussars), amazed, 
uncrossing his legs and staring across at his coin- 
panion, cigar in hand. “ And how long have you 
been a Benedick #” 

“Oh, about three years or so,” very coolly, 

“ Aud where is she—-Lady Ravenhill #” 

“ Have not the foggiest idea,” lazily. 

“When did you see her last!” then he 








“at the church door the morning we were 
married,” 

“Come now! you kuow that is al! humbug, 
You don’t suppose I believe a word of this cock 
and bull story, do you now!” laughing, and 
replacing his cheroot. 

“ Well, my dear fellow, you can please your- 
self,” said the other, 

* But no one ever heard that you were married 
or saw her, or avything,” stammered Captain 
Coppinger. 

“There was no occasion to blazon the fact, we 
have no relations—she had no friends. If any 
one had asked me then, or does ask me now, 
they ave perfectly welcome to know that I am 
murried. I have no desire to conceal it, at the 
same time no desire to thrust my -private affairs 
down people’: throata.” 

“Well, I never was so surprised in my life, 
never,” said the other, after a prolonged silence. 
* And who was she?” fully expecting to hear of 
ome horrible mésallience 

“She was my cousin, Lady Eleanor Black- 
more. Her father died, and 1 succeeded 
him !” 

And got a thundering big fortune,” added 





a 


; Captain C, 


“Yes! on condition I married my cousin by a 
l had never seen her since she was 
a child ; her jather was an eccentric man, to put 
it mildly, and kept her shut up like a prisoner, 
aud she wae etoue blind,” 

“Blind !” echoed the other, in amazement. 

‘Yes! and always wore a shade over her 
face, I should not know her if I met her this 
moment.” 

“Good gracious, this beats everything I ever 
heard,” cried his friend, getting up, tossing 
away his cigar into the empty fireplace 
‘Married to a woman you have never seen! 
And have you no idea where she is #” 

“No more than you have,” emphatically, “ and 
iam under a promise never to look her up an? 
bother her inany way. We parted at the chureh 
door for life,” 

'* So you can never marry anyone else ?” 

“Not unless I commit bigamy,” he answer 






said the other, | with a shrug. 


“Well { I don’t think T’d like to be in your 
vin and 


You never can mane 


| love to a nice pretty girl, and marry her if she 
will have you” 


‘ Never,” assented the other, shortly. 

‘Suppose you were to fall desperately iv love 
with some one, eh! What would you dof” — 

“ Never fear,” said the other sarcasticaily. 


‘P’'ve got over the calf stage, and I’d rather have 
a tip-top, well-vred hunter, safe and quick on 
his legs, thon the prettiest girl in Londov, so 
ou may wake your mind easy about Aer, my 
ii I'm not over and above foud of the fair 
nex.” 
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‘* But they like you,” said Captain Coppinger, 
impressively; 
‘Can't help that! don’t want em to I 


would uot cave if the whole tribe were extinct; 





we can get on very well without em!” 

“And where would the next generation 
be?” 

‘Oh! bother the next generation. Who wants 
‘em?” said Lord Ravenhill, sulkily. 


“In fact, you are inclined to agree with the | 


Irishman, who said ‘ posterity had never done 


anything for him, and he was not going to do | 
| one of the officers in the garrison, and Mrs, Hill 


anything for posterity.’” 

“Yeal those are just my views to a 7,” 
vaaented his Lordship, with a laugh; “and now, 
if you are coming te see Irving and Eilen Terry 
we had better be mc ving on.” 


Chauged as was Blackmore and Blackmore's 


master, they were locally unaltered in comparison 
with Blackmore’s mistress--Nellic Hill, as she 
‘as pleased to call herself. She had entirely 
recovered the use of her sight, having placed her- 


self in uhe hands of Critchett, the well-known | 


oculist, who had prescribed entire change of air, 
and a trip to a German Spa, six tveeks’ course of 
the waters, three months in Switzerland; and 


by the end of that time the cataracts were ripe | 


for operating on, and in due course skilfully 
removed. For some time the patient was kept 
in @ dark room with bandages on her eyos 
Gradually--very gradually—thece bandages were 
erooved, the apartment was lightened, and she 
again at last saw Molly’s delighted face, saw old 
dester’s brown one, saw the stranger face of Mre. 
Fortescue, and saw the world once more. 

“J feel as if I had come back to life—as if I 
had come up from the grave, Molly,” she ex- 
claimed, the dsy she finally dispensed with the 
green shade, and came cut among Mra, Fortes- 
cue’s astonished friends, who were perfectly 
amaced, at the differeace sight made in the appear- 
ance of Mrs, Hil! 

Yes, if had been decided that she was to be 
“Mev.” Till. (No particulars were ever gleaned 
about Mr, Hill. I was not a popular topic with 
his wife, or with either Mra. or Miss Fortescue ; 
cqnsequently people invented a little mystery 
about him, and then allowed him to die out. 

She had married in her teens, was a widow 
before she was twenty, was well endowed, charm- 
ingly pretty and immensely popular. 

This wes what Lady Eleanor hae grown into, 
after a lapse of three years. She could see as 
well se you or I~had_ the loveliest violet eyes in 
England---a perfect figure, well-cut aristocratic 
features, and a profusion of golden-brown hair. 
She danced, dressed, and played tennis, and was 
aa different from the ead, forlorn-looking blind 
girl in black as night from day. 

She sang divinely her friends said, and was not 
@ bit chary of her only accomplishment, but was 
always ready to oblige when she was asked, and 
that, needless to say, was rather often. Draw- 
ing she did not affect, nor delicate or intricate 
fancy work. 

Auyone who hac ever been blind, she declared, 
would take good care of their sight, and she was 
very careful of hers, 

She read good large print, and was very fond 
of novels. Novels were novelties to her, for she 
had never had one in her hand till after her 
twenty-first birthday. She looked back on the 
four years of ner blindness, her life at Blackmore, 
and her marriage as a kind of bad dream or 
nightmare from which she had awakened, to 
realize that ahe wae young, and happy, aud beau- 
tiful, and single. No, scarcely that, 

Now and then she saw a name in the paper that 
brought the bicod suddenly to her face. 


“Lord Ravenhill,” says the World, “has we | 


understand, gone to Norway with a large party 
on board his fine steamer yacht, the Uonstantia,” 

> phe would cee his name among fashionable 

tivais in Rome, Homburg; it would be 
mnounced that Viscount Ravenhill and Captain 
Coppinger bad gone to India together for six 
nonths’ shooting. 

His name was among the names of all the 
greudest society entertainments during the 


or 


seaion—-balls, garden. perties, weddings. 
“ He is eujoying life thoroughly,” she said to 
herself, over and over again. ‘And why should 


he not? Weare each going our own way, and 
pleasing oureelves,” 

Mrs, Fortescue lived in a very fashionable 
watering-place on the South Coast ; it was also a 
large garrison town, and we will cal] it “ Sea- 
beach.) 

There was plenty of society, military and 
otherwise, and no house in the whole town was 
more popular than No. 11, Marine Parade, the 
abode of Mrs. Fortescue, her pretty daughter, and 
still prettier ward, ae Nellie was supposed to be. 

Miss Fortescue was engaged to be married to 


could have been engaged over and over again 
had she not most effectually nipped all amatory 
overtures most promptly in the bud. 

To a certain extent she was charming. She 
talked, and laughed, and sang, and danced, and 
looked extremeiy bewitching and pretty ; but 
once pass a rubicon she bad laid down, once be- 
come personal, and you get your congé, and no 
mistake, men said, when they compared notes 
with one another, 

Was she stuck up? No. Was she a flirt? 
No, Was she really a widow? Of course she 
was, for what living man in his senses would 
desert such a pretty wife, unless he was iv gaol, 
or in a lunatic asylum ; and Mrs, Hill did not 
look in the least like a woman whose husband 
would be in one or the other. 

He was dead. People remembered that for the 
firet year she lived with the Fortescues, when 
her sight was recovering she wore the deepest 
black—for, him, of course. 

So Seabeach society had quite settled that Mra. 
Hill was a widow —young, pretty, rich, and very 
hard to please. 

Once or twice s more than ordinarily 
courageous old dowager had tackled her on the 
subject of the late Mr. Hill, but had gained 
nothing by her enterprising curiosity. 

“] would rather not speak of my husband ; it 
isa painful subject!” at once put at end to all 
sympatbetic questions ; and as she was a very 
quiet, ladylike young woman, good-natured in 
taking up dropped stitches, lending vovels, and 
patterns, and papera, and never said ill-natured 
things of anybody, the heavy magisterial body of 
elderly dowagers, who were among the élie of 
Seabeach, and took the measure of everybody's 
reputation aud title, tore it into rags or passed 
it as wearable, gave Mra. Hill, so to speak, “a 
free pass” aa a harmless, pretty, agreeable young 
woman, who ueither painted her face nor ran 
after the men—-two of the gravest social crimes 
in the calendar, 

Freddy Fortescue, Molly's ovly brother, was 
at home on leave from India, and was very useful 
as an escort and companion to the two young 
ladies. 

He admired his mother’s ward no less than 
most men, and was inclined to push his questions 
very far—about her relations, her husband, bev 
former home ; but his mother silenced him once 
for all. 

“Teddy, my dear,” she said, ‘‘ she was Mary's 
schoolfellow for five years. 
friend and my youugest daughter—-wil! that con- 
tent you? She contributes five hundred a year 
to the house-keeping, and keeps her own saddle. 
horse, groom and pony-carriage—so she is no 
burden, but the very reverse.” 

“ And why does she not live with her husband, 
or is he dead t” said Teddy, unappeased, 

“ Her married life isa sore subject—she never 
speaks of it, nor do we.” 

“But is her husband alive or not, tell me 
that?” 

“No, why should [ tell you,” said his mother, 
witha laugh. “ Why are you so inquisitive {” 

" Because I want to know particularly. Suppos- 
ing I was to fall head over ears in love with 
her, what then?” he demanded, defiantly. 

“You must never do that, my dear boy, 
never!” said his mother, appalled by the sug- 
gestion. 

“ Then he is alive,” eaid her son, triumphantly. 

“T never said so,” she answered, with a mys- 
terious shake of her head. 

“Oh, did you not? A nodis as good as 4 wink 
to a blind horse.” 





(To be continued.) 


She is her greatest | 


| WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL 


—~t0I— 
(Continued from page 32.) 


“For years | have borne the burthen of shame 
that woman thrust upon me, and have held my 
peace, rather than bring the foulest dishonour 
upon an honourable name. I will tell you my 
atory briefly ; if I lie in anything let her convict 
me,” 

Mrs. Layton has sunk now upon a couch ; she 
is idly drumming upon a table with her alender 
jewelled fiugera, — 

“Go on,” she says carelessly, “my game is 
spoiled, but I have other cards to play yet; I 
mnay be foiled, I am not vanquished.” 

All that is evil in her has sprung into life in 
the beautiful face—there is nothing of the angel 
left now. 

“Come here,” says Thorold fiercely, and grasp- 
ing her tender wrists with more roughuess than 
he is aware, draws her to his eide, “ Look at 
us! happy wife and husband! It is well that 
you should look once upon such married felicity.” 

He seems to take a fierce delight in hurting 
himself, in crying the truth aloud after so long 
silence, 

“ At twenty-one I, a mad fool, took this lovely 
devil for my wife ; she was two years my senior, 
but that I did not then know, even if I had it 
would have mattered little. [ loved her se 
unreasovably. The marriage was a prufound 
secret by her wish. She told a pitiful story of a 
cruel father who wished to give ber into a 
detested suitor’s keeping. To avoid euch a fate 
she had left home aud was cast upon her own 
resources. When I t ggpnwec marriage, she 
begged that I should acquaint neither my 
people nor hers of our purpose, lest her father 
should intervene. Well, for a week I was blis:- 
fully ignorant of the manner of woman I called 
wife, and I amiled a little over her extravagances, 
thinking that with time would come wisdor, 
aud when she knew how small was my allowance, 
she would regulate her expenses accordingly. At 
the close of the week, the end came to my dream. 
A gray-haired clergyman found me out, He 
said Ellen was his daughter and had gone so far 
astray that for the eake of her up-growing 
sisters he had been compelled to thrust her from 
his home. He was too late to save me, but he 
pitied me—pitied me when all my life lay waste 
And she—this clog upon my feet—this woman 
too vile for words! learned then for the first 
time that [ was but a poor bargain after all—and 
she said ali that was in her evil mind. Is this 
e ? ” 

“It is true!” Ellen answers sullenly, “I was 
as much deceived as you.” 

“For less things,” goes on Thorold, never 
glancing at Philippa, ‘‘ for less things than this 
men have done women to death, and been happy 
that in so doing they in their turn won death. 
But I—man as I was—did not lift my bend 
against. her, only I made a compact with her, 
which, if she broke, would result only ia her ruin 
—I—a Cassilis—would not go through the world 
as the husband of such a creature—a man may 
sin and be furgiven, his offence be clean wiped 
out—but he may not introduce such a woman 
into this world,as his wife, and escape without 
calumpy. I thought of my father and my sister, 
and for their sakes resolved to hide the truth ; it 
was not always easy to play the réle of scape- 
grace; to know that they were spared the 
ignominy of accepting her, at the coset of my 
honour, aud my claim upon them. I was no 
longer a sou or brother of whoa to be proud, [ 
was the betrayer of woman's virtue, womau's 
faith ! and when months later a child was born, 
which she called mine ; good and true as she ie, 
my sister, almost renounced me that I would 
not give it my name—the name which the law 
had already given it.” 

“Thorold | dear Thorold ! if I have so sorely 
wrovged you,” breaks in Brenda, but he goes on 





unheeding, “for this woman’s sake I lost the 
friendship of those I prized, 1 became known to 
the regiment as ‘Miser Cassilis.’ It needed 
i every cou that I could spare to bind her to peace. 
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After we parted I kept a watch upon her; I 
might have had. my freedom, but it would have 
been at the cost of open dishonour to myself, 
and a scandal to my people. But for this—her 
last, worst, move—I never should have spoken ; 
now the world may have the truth-—this woman, 
who is nut fit to breathe the air with ber sisters 
-i3 my wife, and mother of my child, Oh, 
you devil, in angel’s guise, what shall prevent | f 
me slaying you ?” inmates. 

Aod whilst they look in fear and trembling,she ; _I was particularly struck with the appearance 
throws back her head, so that her slender throat | of one man whe held aloof, pacing a little stretch 
is hared before him. of the ward like # soldier on guard ; indeed, 

“Strike, if you will,” she says, in a low strange | there was that in his manner that suggested the 
goice, “I would rather die by your hand than be | soldier. 
caressed by his,” ppinting a contemptuous finger He was slender, erect and active, and, but 
at Algy, who had utterly broken down. “Since we | for the prematurely gray hair and beard, he 
parted you have grown to the full meaeure and | might have passed for a wan of thirty-five. 
strength of a glorious mavhood—-won’t you strike ? As we passed this man he saluted by touching 
Toes my beauty move you ever go little even now ? | his hat, but without looking at us. 

—perhaps had I learned to know you betterI | I was so impressed that I would have stopped 
bad been less evil. Woll ke is free—and his | to learn something more about this interesting 
friends are too grateful for his escape to be very | patient, had not the doctor pulled me on, whis- 
merciless to me—you I shall not trouble—and to | pering at the same time,— 

oue and all I offer hearty thanks for the ‘ surprise “Wait till after dinner, and I will tell you all 
party ' got up especially for my delectation, | about him.” 

Have you any message for Totty.” After dinver, when our cigars were lit, and we 

With an oath he turns upon aa 

“Go! I am only human,” and still smiling 
she drifts to the door, followed by Mr, Smith. 

Then Brenda, flinging herself upon her brother's 
breast sobs out,— 

“Torgive me! oh forgive me dear! i ought 
to have known you better. Oh Thorold how shall 
I atove for all the past ?” 

He hardly answers ; white of face, stern of eye 
he is regarding Philippa, but she neither moves 
vor glances at him. 

“! think,” he says to the clinging Brenda, 
“you had best look to Miss Smith; this 
excitement bas been too much for her.” 

And in the commotion which follows he escapes 
to the Court; and the mud from his wife's 
carriage wheels (as she is driven to the station, 
armed with Mr. Smith's substantial cheque) 
splashes upon him as he goes. 

Between ‘him and Philippa there is no farewell! ; 
he leaves Cassilis St. Paul's the following 
morning, to visit it no more for weary montbs 
and years, 





THE LAST SHOT. 









asylum near —~-—-, recently invited me to spend 
a day with him. 

Before dinner he showed me through the dif- 
ferent wards and introduced me to some of the 






















doctor of his promise, and this is what he told 
me,— 

Fifteen years ago, there wae no man in all the 
army with @ brighter future before him than 
Cap‘ain Osbert Clinton. 

Just before the close of the very last Indian war 
in the northwest, he was ia command of a forti- 
fied post. But J am getting a bit ehead of my 
story. Just before the war broke out he got 
leave of absence and cawe on East. 

For some years he had been engaged to a 
charmicg girl in Daleaford and it was her brave 
eagerness to share his trials that induced him to 
get married during that visit. 

Full of hope and apirits, he took his young wife 
west, and she was at once worshiped by the 
rough but gallant soldiere, for she was the 
only white woman within eighty miles of the 
















post. 

Mrs, Clinton had not been stationed in her new 
quarters many weeks, when one day as she was 
reading aloud an orderly, who had evidently rid- 
den hard from e diatant point, came in and handed 
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Doctor Fenton, superintendent of the insane 


were looking out over the river I reminded the | 


Ove night, just three years later, all Englaod 
ie horvified by the news of a terrible shipwreck 
just off the coast of Cornwall ; a vessel bound for 
Australis has gone down, carrying with her four 
hundred souls ; only five survive to tell the 
lreadful tale, and in the list of the dead, stand 
conspiciously the names of “ Ellen Cassilis, and 
Ler daughter Totty,” otherwise Beatrice. 

And those who have reason to hate the mother, 
0 grow sick and shudder at her name, say under 
their breath, — 

‘* Heaven forgive her;” whilat Brenda adds,— 

“Oh, let it be that she had time for repen- 
ance }" 

But, none can sorrow, because she brought 
shame with her as a dower, dishonour as a gift, 
aud evi) to those who most deserved good. 

Only Algy, who cannot pardon the past says, 
with ha‘e bora out of a fatuous love, —- 

“At loet she has received her just reward.” 


. - . is * 


_ “Twenty-two to-day!” says Philippa, with a 
sigh, “how old ! how very old I am growing.” 

_ And then someone comes behind her, someone's 
“ands are placed about her shoulders, and a voice 
aaye, — 


, . re you too old, sweetheart, to learn Love's 


MU 


She starts to her feet—this is Thorold—not 
‘10 old Thorold—but a man from whose eyes the 
‘iudows have gone and whose rugged face is 
“most beautiful by reason of its passionate 
adoration, 

“Little one { little one, after a// can you love 
me, or do I come too late ?” 
: ‘You would never be too late this eide of the | 
ere,” she whispers, as she yields herself to his | 


gmeace, giving her life from that hour into his 
Seppe, 


| danger of his own situation, he kept them to 


the captain an official letter. 

The captain glanced over the letter, turned 
slightly pale, and said to the man, — 

“Report to the quartermaster sergeant, who 
will care for you and your horse, To-night you 
may return.” 

The orderly saluted and retired. 

“You have bad news, dear Osbert!” cried Mra. 
Clinton, when the man had gone. And she rose 
and threw her arms about hie neck. 


tiful face, and eaid,— 

“You are brave, Claire, and I will not keep 
from you the truth. The Indiana have broken 
, Out in the mountains again, and General Morgan 
' who does not think there is avy danger to this 
| post, has written me to send him on all the men 
| I can spare, but to remain back myself till further 
orders,” 

“Well,” she said, “of course you will obey. 
And then, dear, if there was any danger to the 
post, General Morgan would surely know. But 





He kissed her, looked earnestly into the beau- | 


grurabled, for this constant vigilance, after nearly 
& week, began to tell on them so, that the more 
reckless of them muttered to one auother that 
they would rather have an out-an-out fight and 
be done with it. 

| it was about an hour before daylight, the sixth 
morning after the departure of thé"troops, when 
Mrs. Clinten started up, as if from a troubled 
sleep, and bent her head to Jiaten. 

She hoped her husband had not heard her, but 
he had. He sat quietly up beside her, and after 
fully a minute, he said,— 

“Lie down again, my darling. 
wind sighing through the pines.” 

“No, no—it is not that!” she whispered. 

“ What then —” 

“Jt is a far-away cry. Hark! 
hear it?” 

“No, dearest. What is it like?” 

The captain was sure that her excited fancy 
and overstrained nerves were deceiving her. S.ii! 
he wished to humour her. 

“*T hear shrill cries, like echoes, and the pound- 
ing of hoofa. Hark! They are comiag nearer 
and nearer.” 
| And unable to restrain herself, Mrs. Clinton 
| gotup, turned up a dim light, and hastily dressed, 
| her husband following her example, from force 
; of sympathy rather than because he thoughi 
| there was any immediate danger. 

“This is the hour, dear Claire, when the 
indians might attack,” said the captain sooth. 
| ingly ; “but as they always attempt a surprise 
| they would hardly announce their approach by 
| yelling.” 

} Mra. Clinton conceded that this seemed 
| reasonable, yet shu was sure she had heard acry, 
and her hueband was quickly convinced too. 

The habit of the Iudian is to approach his foe 
atealthily, when he is doubtful of his own 
strength, but when confident that he is vastly 
superior to his foe, he seeks to exaggerate his 
own force by constant war cries and defiant 
whoops. 

The captain was standing near the little 
window, with hie arm about his wife, and he had 
given the opinion quoted but a few seconds 
before, wheu over the whistling of the wind 
through the pines there ruse at first a cingle yell, 
high, ehrill and piercing. 

An instant of painful silence ensued, then a 
chorus vf yella rang out from every quarter, and 
thia was followed up by the wild fring of tiv 
pickets, as they ran back to cover, and the beat. 
ing of the unshod foet of the Iadian ponies on 
the hard earth. 

The attacking party were Shoshones, the 
fiercest and most relentless of all the mountain 
bands, They must have learned through their 
scouts of the weakness of the Camp, and se 
determined to wreak vengeance on that for a 
sore defeat they had suffered a few days before 
from the larger force under General Morgau. 

As soon as he realised the situation, the cap- 
tain extinguished the dim light, and kissing lis 
wife he whispered,— 

“Remain in here, my darling. You will be 
quite safe, The place is bullet proof. I must 
post the men and cheer them up.” 

‘Do not fear for me, dear Osberb!” she said 
bravely. “ You will do your duty as a soldier, | 
know ; but if you are tempted to expose your- 
self, remember that you also owe me a duty.” 


It is only the 


Don’t you 


; 














ia any event, I should not be afraid, so long ag 
you are near me,” 
If Captain Clinton had any fears as to the 


himself. 

There were a hundred mouuted men, and of 
there he sent away eighty, under his first lieu- 
tenant, leaving but twenty to guard the post 
should an attack be made. 

With characteristic precaution, Captain Clinton 
had all the men left back, with the food supplies 
and ammunition, quartered in a log building 
adjoining his own, and these two houses ho forti- 
fied as best he could. 

During the day, he kept men posted on the | 
surrounding hills to look out for the enemy, and | 
at night, one-half the little force was continually 
on picket, 








[THE BND,] 


With another commander, the men would have 


The next in command at the Camp te Captain 
Clinton was an Irish veteran sergeant named 
O'Hara. 

This brave fellow had his men already at their 
posts, and in reply to the captain's question a 
the news brought iu by the pickets, he said,— 

* Tt was too dark, sir, for the men to see, but 
sure there is no need for seein’ whin we all have 
our ears, and judgin’ by them, I’d say there was 
not less than a thousand of the red devils out 
there.” 

The sergeant exaggerated somewhat, but he 
was near enough, for, as it turned out, the 
Shoshones outnumbered the little garrison by 
thirty to one. 

The Indians swept down on their horses, bui 
they could not get through the abattis the caj- 
tain had planted, and flere, at close range, the 
twenty-one rifles—-for the captnin was in the 
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ranks—eroptied the neareet saddies and forced 
the enemy to withdraw till daylight came to give 
them « better idea of the unexpected opposi- 
tion ; at leash that is what Captain Clinton 
h »ped, 

But scores of the Indiana had flung themselves 
from their hofiiie and found shelter outside the 
defence. 

After an hour of awful darkness and silence the 
gray dawn lit up the eastern mountains and was 
refiected into the valley where the Camp lay, 

The fight that followed has but few parallels 

the bloody Indian wars of the Far West. Early 
in the action gallant O’Hira was killed, and 
vefore the sun was an hour high, every man in 
the Camp, inciuding the captain, was dead or 
wounded 

Believing that the end had come, he sprang 
into his own quarters and quickly barricaded the 
do rT. 

‘' My ammuuition is about exhausted ; but, my 
darling, we cao die together |!" he cried. 

* Save one shot, Osbert,” she whispered, “I 
ust not fall into their hande alive,” 

He understood her, and nodded 

in five minutes wore the door was battered 
in. 

Oshert Clinton saw the painted faces of 
the savages and the pleading white face of his 
wife. 

Save me, my darling,” she whispered. 

Ele stooped, kissed her, and fired his last shot 

The next instant, before, indeed, the smoke of 
hat shor hac cleared away, a cavalry bugle rang 

it near by. 

Reinforcements bad come a minute too late. 

fo the rescuers Captain Clinton was able to 
tell his awful story, but the next day his mind 
was gone, 

“ Aud,” said the doctor in conclusion, “ the 
uniortuvate capiain was the man who attracted 
your attention in the ward to-day,” 





FACETLA. 


eect 


He: “ Laura-—Miss Laura, I mean—is there 
any hope for me” She: “Hope for you? I 
have Leea hoping fpr you for the last year.” 

“Tow are you getting along learning to write 
shorthand?” “ First-rate. I can take down a 
peecu with perfect ease, 
now is te read my notes,” 

Tarim §ize.-—Foster 
new cigars Karlow is smoking ! 
about four to the yard.” Trotter : 
aboud eight tu the graveyard.” 

Experty Maipsy; “This is so unexpected, 
Mr. Welialong, that—that you must give me 
time.” Elderly lover: “Time, Miss Retecca? 
Do you think there is any to spare }” 

Sux (heatediy): “IT wish 1 had known you 
better before we were married. We haven't a 


“Have you seen those 
They measure 


sinyle sentiment that we can agree upon.” He: | 


“Oh, yes, we have—that last sentiment of | 
y Ours. 
Youno Pout; “ Here's a little thing of mine, 


of eight or ten pages, which I daresay you can 
find room for.” Old Editor: “Oh, yes. My 
waste paper basket holds more than you would 
think |” 

‘Waat do you think of Mr, Hardhit’s execu- 
tion {” eaid Mise Gushly, at the musicale. “I 
ada’t heard of it,” said Old Growley ; “ but 
think it’s a good idea, When does the hanging 
take place?” 

At Uncig's.—Warrington : “I am glad it is 
good form not to wear a watch with a dress 
suit.” Pendennis: “Why?” Warrington : “Be 
cause ] never have my watch and my dress suit 

t the same time.” 

Fiea: “Joskins has got a baby down at his 
.” Fogg: “ Thank heaven |” Figg: “ Then 
you are fond of babies’” Fogg: “No, and I 
suppose Joskius will bore us to death talking 


houses 
Ouse. 


All I heve to learn | 


“Yes, and 


| He: “The conversational powers of Miss 
| Chatterton are something wonderful” She: 
| “Why, I didn’t know you were acquainted with 
| her.” “I'm not. She sat behind me at the 
| opera the other night,” 

| Miss Puno (sweetly): “I can remember when 


Nor vp to Date--George: ‘It's all very 
well for Miss Prout to join the ladies’ reform 
association, but why does she wear goxgles?” 
His wife: “ How litile you know about reform, 
George. The members think the naked eye is 
immodest, 





| you made your debut, dear, years and years ago,” 


| Miss Caustique (more sweetly): “ How thought- | 
| 


ful you are! Now, I couldn't begin to remember | 
| when you made yours,” | 
| Fanity Doctor (to the Squire); “Thanks for 
your cheque, Squire. But, my dear sir, it’s far 
too much—far in excess of what 1 sluuld have 
charged. I can only hope I shal) have «2 oppor- 
tuoity of working it off. 

Ami; “You seem excited, dear, What has 
happeaed?"” Maude: “ Poor Jack Murray! I 
have just rejected him!” Amy: “Oh, don’t 
mind a little thing like that, Why, I reject him 
every six soonths !” 

Tue Reformed Cannibal: “So your name is 
Jackson, is it? It may interest you to know that 
I served your grandfather.” Young Missionary : 
“In what way?” Reformed Cannibal: “ Fri 
casseed,” 

Wire: “ What are you reading?’’ Husband : 
| “A book of ‘ Don'ts for Married People.’ Wife : | 
“ What does it say husbands are to avoid.” Hus- 
band: ‘“Haven’t noticed, I am reading the 
* Don'ts for Wives.’ ”’ 

Sonnerre: “What are you writing. now!” 
Rondeau: “Tam collaborating with my father 
on a book of poems.” Sonnette: “[ didn’t 
know that your father wrote poems.” Rondeau : 
“ He doesn’t ; he’s paying for their publication.” 

Huspy (walking the floor at 2 a.m.)—“J'd just 
like to know why this baby persists in staying 
| awake every night.” Wifey: “Really, I cau’s 
imagine, I never have any tronble keeping him 
asleep in the daytime.” 

Mrs. Bionpe (wildly): “ George, where did 
this black hair come frou? Mr. Blonde : I was 
riding behind a black horse, and ho switched his 
tail, “ But, George, this is fine hair,” flashed the 
lady. “ Yes, it was a fine horse,” replied George, 








Grorar: “See here, Jack! You aud I mar. 
ried about the same time, and on similar incomes, 
but you are saving money, while 1 am in debi, 
How is it?” Jack: “ Your wife is economically 
inclined, isn’> she?” “Yes,” “Mine isn’t, 
When she wants a cake, she buys it of a baker.” 


Ma. Parnvenc; “You pay Mary's new singing 
teacher twice as much as you did the other one, 
don’t you?” Mrs, Parvenu: “ Yes; he is the 
best teacher in London.” Mr. Parvenu (in 
disgust): ‘* Weil, he’s afraud! Mary don’t sing 
a bit louder now than she did when the cheap 
mau was a-teaching of her.” 


“AnD you aay you will not have a cork leg ?” 
asked the doctor, after cutting off the leg of a 
man who had met with an accident. “Sure, 
that’s pfwhat I said. And don’s you forget it.” 
“Why not?” “Why not, sure? You don’t 
know me, sorr! A Cork leg, and me a Connaught 
man ¢ Oh, no; I'd doie foorst.” 

“ Arg you the proprietor of thia restaurant 7" 
said the man who had waited for his order until 
he became sleepy. “ Yes, sir. What can I do 
for you?” “You can give me some iaformation. 
I want to know whether you have told the waiter 
to stay away so that you can bring in a bill for 
lodging against me ?” 

Wrirers of comic plays are said to have, as a 
rule, a very good opinion of themselves, But one 
of therm objected, nevertheless, when an ardent 
admirer compared him with Shakespesre, “ You 
mustn't do that!” said the dramatist. “ Why 
not?” “Well, Shakespeare had his way of 
writing, you know, and I have mine,” 

“Papa,” said Miss De Courcy, “ you remember 
you furbade Mr, Trivvet to cali upoo me because 
he worked for a living.” ‘“ Yes, I remember.” 
“Well, papa, that objection is now removed, 
May he call?” “ What's happened} Has some- 





THe teacher asked the class wherein lay the 
Qifference in meaning between the words “eutti- 
cient” and “enough.” “‘Sufficient,’” answers 
Tommy, “is when mother thinks it’s time that I 
slop cating pie; ‘enough’ ie when J think it 
1s, 

A youna doctor said to a girl, * Do you kaow, 
dear; 1 have a heart affection for yout” “ Have 
you bad it lung?” she coyly inquired. “Oh, 
yes; I feel I will liver troubled life without you,” 
he responded. “Then you had better asthiaa,” 
| she murmured, 

Miss De Styru: “By the way, Count, it is 
| very awkward, but J do not know your name.” 
| Russian Count: “ Vould you like to hear it?” 
} Mies De Style: “Most certainly.” Russian 
Coant: “ Den, if you haf ten minutes to, spare, 
| sit town and I vill tell it you.” 

Ciara; “Now, remember, you have bet mea 
box of gloves, and, if I win, you must buy me 
just the kind I like.—George: “ Yes ; and if [ 
win-—” Clara: “If you win, you have the 





| privilege of buying me a cheaper sort—if you are 

| mean enough to do it.” 

| Aunt Jang: “ Rob, dear, won't you try to be 

| a nice good boy to-day?” Rob: “I will, aunty, 

| fora penny.” Aunt Jane: “Why, Rob! You 

| want pay for being good?” Rob; “ Weill, aunty, 
dear, you wouldn’t have me good for nothing, 
would you?” 

“Arg you the judge of reprobates /” said an 
| old lady, ag she walked into Judge Monahan’s 
office. “I am the judge of probate,” wae the 
reply. ‘‘ Well’ that’s it, | expect,’ quoth the old 
| lady. “ You see, my husband died detested, and 
left me several little infidels ; and I want to be 
their executioner.” ; 

“Heng,” said the very young man, “is ao 
chameleon.” “Oh, Mr. Callow,” she exclaimed, 
“this is very kind of you. 1 shall take good care 
of it.’ “I hope you will keep it to remind you 
of me.” “I shall take the greatest pleasure in 


one left him a fortune?” “No, papa. He 
can't find avy work to do,” 

Ax English Methodist paper says a well- 
meaning local preacher recently prayed that 
the Lord would “annihilate the queen an? all 
the royal family.” When he learned afterward 
what “aonihilate” meant he was greatly dis- 
tressed, ‘‘I dearly love the queen,” he said, 
“and I thought she deserved the longest word I 
could get hold of,” 

“Tus reason,” said Mr. Knowali, who is a 
iittle bit fond of airing information he gets from 
the papers, “the reason red is so obnoxious to 
the bovine race is that their eyes are fixed on 
the green grass all the time they are grazing, 
and the red colour strikes their retinas with a 
violent sheck.” “Pe,” said Tommy, “why 
doesn’t it work the same way with horses 3” 

Arrss THe Accrrranck.—-He;: "My angel, 
there ie one thing I have to tell you. I must 
have my mother to live with us. You. will 
find her very useful. She is always sewing 
and knitting, and mending.” She: “I shall 
be delighted to have her help. Aad now, if 
we can only persuade my mother to come and 
do housework we shall indeed be comfortable,” 

“Bap cess to these fashion papers, say J, 
Mrs. Mulligan.” ‘Au’ phwat's the matter with 
the fasbion papers, Mrs. Brannigan?” “ Shure, 
an’ Oi read in wan of ‘em that watered velvet 
| was the latest thing, bedad, iu millinery.” 
“Yis.” “Seo Oi got some, I did, an’ soaked it 
| over night, an’, be jabers, it isn’t ft to look at 
the day.” 

Some yeara ago an English tourist, while on 
a visit to Orkney, having listeved to a dreadful 
| account of the gales and rough weather ex- 
| périenced on these coasts which was poured 
| into his ear by a native, thus addressed him : 
“Tt must be very awkward for you-all when 
communication with the couth is cut off for 
j lengthened periods, is it not?” ‘Oh, well,” 














abuut the brat; but he'll leave off bragging | doing so, (After a pause:) What o pity it | he replied, “it mush be just as awkward for 


about his dog for a while,” 


| doesn’t stay green all the time,” 


| the folk in the sooth.” 
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Tur Princess of Wales and her daughters are 
staying ia town until Whiteuntide. 

ite Duchess of Coburg was always one of the 
best-dressed women at Court during her resi- 
dence in England. 

Tie Prince of Wales has placed his name at 
the head of a movement to build a number of 
new cancer wards in connection with the Middle- 
sex Hospital, 

Tyore will not be a bell at Marlborough House 
this season, but the Prince and Princess of Wales 
intend to give a garden party early in July, at 
which the Queen will probably be presevt. 

Musk, so long despised, is likely to return to 
the toilet-cases of fashion. The Queen used it 
last spring at Osborne; it scented the garden 
parties at Marlborough House, and the royal 
wedding. The Princeas of Wales uses it, and so 
do the princesses, 

EarRLy in May the Duke and Duchess of 
Coburg accompanied by the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Roumania are due at the wedding of 
Prince Charles of Hohengollen with Princess 
Josephine of Belgium, which will take place in 
Bruseels, 

Tax Villa Fabbricotti contains fifty-six rooma, 
but these not being sufficient, an adjoining villa 
has been hired for part of the Queen’s suite, The 
villa has been turned inside out during the last 
few months, and an army of men have been at 
work on it, 

THe Queen, is, according to present arrauge- 
ments, to open the Manchester Ship Canal the 
last week in June when coming South from 
Balmoral to Windsor. Her Majesty has always 
taken a deep interest iu this enterprise, and when 
it was first spoken of expresse’ a hope that she 
might live to open it, 

Tus second son of the Shah of Persia, one 
Massoud Mirza by name and title, the Governor 
of Ispahan, is suffering froma 80 grave a form of 
ophthalmia that the services of the famous Polish 
oculist, Dr. Galezowski, of Paris, have been 
required, 
been asked and promised. 

Ir will de 
event in the Royal Family whether the Princess 
of Wales will attend the Royal wedding at St. 
Petersburg ; bat it is tolerably certain chat the 
Prince of Walee will not be able to accept the 
invitation of the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia, 

Prince AND Prinogss Henry of Prussia, who 
are to represent the Germaa Eraperor and 
Ewpress at the Royal wedding at Brussels on 
May 15th, will arrive in London on May 16th, 
and they are be the guests of the Queen at 
Windsor Castle and at Buckingham Palace during 
their stay in England. 

Tue Princess of Wales is not expected at 
Marlborough Honse until the second week in 
nexd month, and is then not likely to leave 
England until July, as an interesting family 
event is expected. The Princess will go to 
Denmark at the end of July, and will be present 
at the golden wedding of her parents the King 
and Queen of Denmark. 

Gloves were not known in England until near 
the close of the tenth century, and were then 
worn with a thumb and no fingers, like mitteve. 
They were larger in every way than they needed 
to be, and wondrously embroidered and -starred 
with jewels, No gloves were finer than those of 
the clergy, They were mostly of white silk or 
linen, cunningly embroidered and sometimes 
fri iged with pearls. 


A fee of five thousand pounde hae | 


mad very much on the expected | 


STATISTICS. 


ee 


Some Australian gold veins are one hundred 
and thirty feet wide. 

Screntists assert that the fly cau make 600 
strokes a second with its wiugs. 

Awaska, with its islands, is ssid to have a 
coast line of twenty-five thousand miles, equal in 
extent to the circumference of the globe. 

THovuen there are only nine perfect tones in 
the human voice, there are the astounding oum- 
ber of 17,592,186,044,415 different soun Of 
these 14 direct: muscles produce 16,383, and 30 
indirect muscles produce 173,741,823, while all in 
co-operation produce the total given above, 





GEMS. 


THaT culture which does not reach the heart 
is a failure, 

Everytaine we add to our knowledge adds to 
our means of usefulness, 

He who is false to a present duty breaks a 
thread in the loom, and will find a flaw when he 
may have forgotten its cause, 

Make your dwelling tasteful and attractive, 
both within and without ; the associations of the 
home in our early days have a strong influence 
on the future life. 

Tsover an inheritance of acres may be be- 
queathed, an inheritance of knowledge cannot, 
The wealthy man may pay othera for doing his 
work for him; but it is impowsible to get his 
thinking done for him by another, or to purchase 
auy kind of seif-culture, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Caxg, after it becomes stale, roakes an excel- 
lent steamed pudding, eaten with a sauce or 
eweet gravy. 

Lirtie Prom Prss,-—Fill little tins with flaky 
crust, and add the filling—green gage pluma, 
seeded, tablespoonful of sugar ; put over a top 
crust. Bake quickly. 

Worcester Savce.—One quart white wine 
vinegar, one tablespoon walnut ketchup, one 
ounce cayenne, six. shalote, one ounce Indian soy, 
two ounces cloves, Pound the cloves, chop and 
pound the ehalote. Mix all the things together 
and put ina jar. Let it stand for a month, 
shaking it often ; then strain and bottle for use, 

SmoKeD Satmon.—Wash and lay it io a dish 
of cold water with the flesh side down for five or 
six hours. Wipe dry, and lay on a gridiron over 
a moderate fire ; turn it after alittle while. Be 
sure it is thoroughly cooked. When done lay it 
on & hoi platter, and cover with shavings of 
butter. A little hot cream poured over it is a 
great improvement, 

Pia’s Heap Porrtey.—Havea head split open ; 
take out the brains and off the ears, soak it in 
cold water for twenty-four hours, then put the 
head and tongue in a saucepan, cover with cold 
water and bring slow!y bo the boil ; boil gently 
till tender, and the bones be easily taken out. 
Then take off the skin and chop it all up while 
yet hot, season it bighly with salt, pepper, and 
nutmeg ; press it intoa bowl and put a heavy 
weight on the top; jeave it till quite cold and 





A raLace is being prepared for the Russian 
Royal couple who are to be married so soon ; the 
parents of the Grand Duchess Xenia were anxious 
\ have ‘her located near them, aud the Minister | 
of the Igterior has been commissioned to pur- 
chase the mausion exactly opposite the Anitchkoff 
Valace, which belooged to General Zinowiew, and 
‘ooks on to the Fontanka. The improvements 
aud embellishments of this residence are going on 
rapidly, and it. is expected to be quite ready to 
receive the Grand Duke Alexander Michaelowitch 


turn it out ; it slices beautifully. 

ALBERT Pupping.-——Soak six ounces of brown 
bread crumbs in a teacup of boiling milk. 
them together, and when cold add four ounces of 


sherry, three eggs, two ounces and a half of 
mixed peel, half a grated nutmeg, and a pinch of 
salt. Mix all thoroughly together. Butter a 
mould, and decorate with cut pruves, Put io 
the pudding and steam for a couple of hours. 





and hie bride by the month of August. 


Serve with good wine sauce, The pudding is 


Beat | 


butter, four ounces of sugar, a claret glass of | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





Lemons originally came from Lima. 
Whenever lightning strikes the Sahara Desert 


sort of glass. 


Ir has been discovered by experiment tha 
persons generally hear more acutely with the 
right ear, and see more keenly with the right 
eve. 

It is said that a frigate bird can fy at the rate 
of one hundred miles an hour, and Jive in the air 
a week at a time, day and night, without touch- 
ing a roost, 

It takes seven days after death, according to 
Siamese belief, for the sou! to reach heaven, and 
prayers are kept up during that period to he!p it 
on ite way, 

Tnez vatural configuration of many mountains 
suggests the human face, and such phyeiognomies 
cut out of the rocks on a gigantic scale are com- 
monly regarded by savages as objects of worship, 

In the northern hemisphere all storms revolve 
from right to lett. In the southern hemisphere 
they revolve from left to right, Cyclonic storms 
never form nearer the equator than the parallel 
of latitude. 

Fish balance theraselves in water by the mups- 
cular contraction of the air bladders, At death 
the muscies relax and the air bladder explanda, 
with the result that the fish is thrown on one side 
and rises to the surface. 

A Freyou physician has constructed an acting 
model of the human heart. it is of the same 
hue, size and consistency of the natural organ, 
with every detail, and a red fluid courses through 
it, and through artificial arteries, 
| ‘THe Spanish peasant works every day and 
) dances half the night, and yet eats only his black 
| bread, onion, and watermelon. The Smyrna 
porter eats only a little fruit and some olives, yeu 
he carries with ease his load of two hundred 
pounds, 

Kerpinc a diary was a fashion among the 
literary Romans, Most of them carried little 
tablets tied to their beits, in which they kept 
memoranda of their doings, so as to forget 
| nothing when they came to make up the record 
at night. 

THERE is & curious custom prevalent among the 
medicos of the Celestial Kmpire. Every night 
the Chinese doctor is expected to place outside 
hia house a aumber of lighted lanterns, symbol- 
ising the number of his patients who have died 
during the year. 

Every railway traveller of a scientific or 
investigative turn car tell you queer atories of 
how tho rails “ creep,” but the greavest seientiste 
of the world do not attempt to explain the phe- 
nomenon, It has been known for years that 
rails do “creep,” but it has only lately been 

earned that on lines running north and south 
the west rail “creeps” faster than the east, 

* Prickine” for sheriff is a very old custom, 
dating back to Saxon times, The sovereign, or 
in the present day, Ler representative, thrust a 
steel bodkin through ‘he paper on which are the 
names of those suggested as sheriffs. Of course 
it is well known where the Queen will “ prick ;’ 
but the custom is a compromise, whereby the 
Sovereign still is supposed to choose her sheriffs 
of counties, her lieges taking care to pick out 
good men and true to serve, 

Tur Landes form one of the wildest and 
strangest parts of i‘rance, and the inhabitants 
are fully as strange and uncultivated as the black 
pine forests, the dreary swamps, and the far- 
spreading deserts of fine white sand which they 
inhabit. Most of them are shepherds, and they 
elevate themselves on stilts five feet high in order 
to be above the marshes aud the sand biasts. 
These stilt-walkers present strange and uncouth 
figures as they progrese over the wilderness of 
the country in attendance on their flocks, some- 
times at the rate of six or seven miles an hour, 
They rest by the aid of a third wooden support, 
pursuing meavwhile their everlasting occupation 
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of knitting, 


it vitrifies a small portion of the sand, making » 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lusrax.-—Consult a solicitor. 
EK. A.—Take them to a dealer. 
B. C.— Inquire at Somerset House. 
Avstin.—Leo XIIT. is the 254th Pope. 
FR«Nces.—Mid Lent is the fourth Sunday in Lent. 
Mav.---Borax ia the mildest and best in every way. 
Raops.—In 1945 Easter Sunday felkou March 25th 
Viouxt T.—November l4th 1577, feil on a Wednesday. 
Curiosrry.—The green colour to oysters is caused by 
iron, 
H. f. B.—Opintons are never given on legal docu- 
ments. 
A. 0. L.—Of any parliamentary publisher or sta- 
tioner 
TusTintay.—Sentences are reckoned in calendar 
months. 
Ontanoo.—Tho great fire at Chicage was in October, 
ia7t. 
Heruent R.—If smoking renders you nervous, give 
up the habit. 
Ri.cesy.— Compensation is, of course, regulated by 
aptnoss and vapte ty. 
Sitss B.—The father of “ a eerie child has no 
Jegal claim to the custody of 
OonsTANT Shaisanstamndl churchwardens ary res- 
ponsible for the proper care of the churchyard. 
Trovurep PHit.--Fiah is leas nutritious than meat, 
but is generally more easily digested. 
Eriqorrre.-~A gentleman should be fatroduced to tho 
me —not the lady to the gentleman 
N. O.—There is no regular length for plays; they may 
be longs r or shorter, acoording te fancy. 
5. S.—Nitric acid would be about the best thing to | 
use. But bewsre of dropping any, as it burns. 
Poor Crargtorrr.--A woman can obtain a dirorce on | 
the grounds of adultery and desertion by her husband. j 
Cantstorarr.--4 man of thirty, untrained to the sea, 
would have no chance of employment as « eailor. 
J. R.—It is oniy necessary to establish your identity 
and take posession by due process of law, 
Mang 8.—4. see-leopard is sn animal of the seal | 
family ; so named from being spotted like the leopard. 
3. G.—There ts no medicine to cure drunkenness ob- 
tainable ready-made. 


Axxious Reapen.—-Gambiing debts are recoverable by 
law in France, Spain, Ve eeuela, and in some cases in 











Oermany 

Reoviar Reaper.—Ons pound of cork is amply 
sufficient to support a man of ordinary size in the | 
water ' 


Ovgs WHo warts To Kwow.-—Taking it year in and 
year out, the coldest hour of each twenty-four ts five 
o'clock in the morning 


InqrvineR.—It is one of the most dangerous and | 


déceptive of drugs, and its use is to be avoided if pos- 
sible 

Taroostry Mogr:s.—\t ie regber a delicate operation, 
and must be managed very carefully if not undertaken 
by a medical man 

Tounverpror.—The Suer Canal is 83 miles long, and 
reduces the distance from England to [ndia nvarly 4,000 
niles for ships. 

Pozzcep Reaper.—It has been conjectured that 
changes of temperature, which lighten or l!ousen the 
wires, probably produce the sound 

Inqnartive Tom.—St. Peterah ue has the largest 
room in the world unbroken by pillars. It is o drill 
hall, and measures 620 by 150 feet. 

Gvy.—Male apprentices over eighteen are reckoned as 
adults, and are not under the provisions of the Factory 


4cts relating te young persons, 

8. M. A.—-We are uot aware that there is «ay book on 
the subject of your query, but if there is, any bookseller 
will supply or procure it for ym 

Perer.—It has nothing to do with briar. The name is 
a corruption of “brnyere-root,” and the wood is from 


tae roots and atem of a large shrub. 


Avgrunz.—To make brooms last longer than they 


wrdinarily do, dip them once a week in boiling ends, 
This toughens the strands. 

M C.—The German Reichs} ag is repre soutative of 
thir lifforent parties, the Centre party (Clerivals) 


vod the Conservatives predominating 

Wrarnrot Owe.—A vicar has a right to refuse t& 
allow portions of the parish registers tu be photographed. 
ie is entitled to charge a fee for coptes of entries, 

Horatio.—Situations in Customs avo got by passing 
examinations, dates and nature of which may be had on 
application to secretary Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon-row, Westminster. 


Unaapry (iara.—Fle has no right to come to her 


house and do things of which the family disapprove. 
When he gets house of his own he can probably do as 


Rors May.—As long as you are under age as pre- 
scribed by the law, you must submit to any ay ay 
control imposed upon you. We caunvt blame those in 
authority over you for being strict as to the company 
you keep. 

C. H.—All Fools’ Day (April 1) is traced through 
every country Europe to the Hindoos, and even 
farther beck, to the miztake of Noah in sen a dove 
out of the ark before the water bad a! on the 
Hebrew first day of the month. 


Harowp.—The sirloin is ey a to have 
received ita name from its — sportively 
immighted by Charles If. There is no evidence, however, 
for this story. The word is derived from the French 
surtonge. 
Jevnie,—Stains of ordinary soil may be removed by a 
ae composed of two parts carbonate of soda, one part 
¢ pumice eg and one part finely powdered 
om mixed ttle water; rub over well, then 
ash of with soap and water. 


prema judce of six lemons, the peel of two 
lemons, half a yound of lump sugar. Pour over these 
two quarts of cold water. Mix wellup. Throw a cloth 
over the vessel to keep out dust, end in five hours etrain. 
It ts then ready for uso. 


Trenexcz.—Tho evil effects oi oplum, as an habitual 
stimulant, = * a —_— upon the nervous and 
digestive systems. mong D> ‘ects la emaciation of 
the face ond body, = ——— % trembling t, 
pain in the iim be, mental sluggishness, hallucina’ 


and a state reve) delirium tremens. 


TRE OLD STONE BASIN. 


* hy — ot the busy city, 
the scorching noontide beat, 
A toe of bubbling water 
Falls on the diz of the atroet. 


It falls in an old stone basin, 
And over the cool, wet brink 
The beads of the thirsty horses 
moment are stretched to driuk. 


And peeping between the crowding heads, 
Aa the horses come and 

The ‘' Gift of Three Little Sisters * 
Is read on tho stone below, 


Ab! beaste are not ae letters ; 
They know no al; 

And nevor a horse in all thee: yours 
Has read the words; and yet 


I think that cach thirsty creature 
Who stops to drink by the way, 
Hie thanks, in bis own dumb fashion 
To the alates small must pay. 


Years have gone by since buey hands 
Wrought at the basia s stone-- 
The kindly little sisters 
Are al] to women grown. 


T do not know their home or fate, 
Or the name they bear to men, 

But the sweetness of that precious deed 
Is just as fresh as then. 


And all life-long, and after life, 
They must the happier be 

For the cup of water by them 
When they were dren three. 20 


M. A. M.—The designs on postage stamps vary greatly 
with the time of issuing, and the different nations that 
use them. It is stated that more varieties of postage 
stamps have been issued, and a greater nuwber have been 
in use at one time in the United States thau in any 
other country. 


Fecicia.—-Muffs firat came into use in 1540. They 
were introduced by doctors, who wanted to keep their 
hands soft and warm while riding from the house of one 

tient to that of another. Women soon copied the 

octors, and the latter at ouce abandoned the fashion 
and began to use great fur gloves icstead. 


ERnEstIne.—Make a pint of sae tea, take one-half 
ounce of alum, @ teaspoonful of powdered borax, and 
pulverize them very fine. Put the powder with the 
tea, and aweeten well with hon ose —tablespoon- 
ful (or adult, teaspoonfu! for ac i—to be taken after 
eating or drinking. 

Maisin.— Take three pounds of the best brown sugar, 
and boil with one and a balf pinta of water, until the 
candy hardens in cold water. Then add half x pound of 
sweet-flavoured frosh butter, which will soften the 
candy. Boil a few minutes until it again hardens, and 
pour into trays. 

Huupans.-—-If only slightly soiled a very fine dry 

owdered starch may be used and rubbed over the 
Ribr! c, using for rubber a piece of stale bread crumb 
freshly cut from the middle of the loaf. 
powdered laundry blne powder might be mixed wth 
the starch to suit colour. 


Ursvta.—A solution of oxalic acid rubbed over tar- 
nished brass will quickly remove the tarnish: the acid 
ro ust at once be rinsed oif with water, then brush on a 
thick paste of whiting which brush off as soon as dry 
with a = —_ brush, and polish with dry whiting 


A very little | 


tma.—Beauty is not everything, and the young lad 

enous with it must cultivate her intellect if Pahe ts m4 

all ambitious to become a leader in the circle in which 

she moves. should her conversational gifts, 

if she have them, a to the utmost, fora silent 

beauty will soon ‘be esi by her educated sasociates 
ii a pretty wall-fiower, 


Litrix Hovexxesrzr.—Peel three onions, three 
potatoes, two carrots, and one head of » Blice 
them all into a saucepan with pepper and salt, just 
cover the potatees with bo’ water, let thom simmer 
until tender, then take stale of bread and lay on 
the v bles. Cover close for ten minutes, turn into 
a hot and serve at once. 


Desoran 8.—Pour « little sulphuric acid into a saucer, 
wet with it a soft-linen rag, and rub it on the blackened 
silver until the dle to coat the articie 


and remained about s — of an cage wipe it off 
with 9 silk handkere: and polish the article with a 
soft buckskin. 

E. pee was at the battle of my my the Soudan 
that Arabs crept up unnoticed and w thomsel vce 
with so much vigour on the corner of a i pritiah equare 
that it gave aS and many were killed; the arabs 
were driven -fack with loaa ; General 
Graham was in command ; 42nd ighlanders forming 
the other side of the aquare were attacked in the rear 
and fought hard. 

Poor Eunros.—No man has the right to ask a girl to 
assume the responsibilities of a prayer fips the 
childrez, who may ouane. & = > 
can seo hia way to give her at 
If he insists u marriage and u we bree waste to 
luck, or denentink upon her frionde for for help in time of 
trouble, he lacks some of the elements of eturdy, sterii-g 


J.—Beigniorage cally, @ certain toll 
aint a a bi pe Fm 
ex, e, 

at attorsanl madé s branch of feel revenes. This 
cotaction is still oa wth certain modifications of 


detined ag tp government mints. {r la alo 
= fas to profit deri. from issuing coins at a rate 


Aw pig sib Reaper.— tvery host or hostess should 
eotpeeees Se ee Geer eee ee peo upon his 
or ber we mety 0 one should be . ‘The 
courtesy ene shou d be exhibi . 
It is also obligatory upon ‘be guests to render them- 
selves as agrees! nip co pone le to those with bro or 
come in contact. There is sothing more necessary to 
make & party a sucoess taan the practice of all the 
pre de of polite society life, 


A. P..—Slake half a busbel of lime with boiling water, 
keeping it a & the  pgeen Strain it and 
add a peck of aal ved in warm water; three 
pounds of ground ae put in boiling water and’ boiled 
to a thin paste; half a pound of powdered Spanish 
whiting, and a pound of clear glue, ae ved in warm 
water. Mix these well , and let the mixture 
stand for several days. Keep the wash thus prepared 
in a kettle on a portal hen 
iten as bot as possible, 

ew 


$ eae ate sali ioe, 
half a pound ps wo ms water, 
or if more liquid is needed add iogwood in same pro- 
portion. When the chips have boiled as above dip the 
garment in warm water until it is thoroughly wet 
through, squeeze it out and put it .n boiler with the 
logwood, bell for half an hour, take it out and add to 
the liquor four drachras as sulphate of iron, m, pas in the 
garment and boil for another half-hour, then take out 
and hang up im the air dripping for an hour or two, 
ws rinne in three changes of cold v— and bang "1p 
to dry, when thorcughly cry, brush well 


Pernriexep Lity.--Barly rising is iemedienie 
benefictal where it is preceded by early retiring; but ft 
is utterly absurd to attempt to legislate on the subject t 
with one law for all classes, ages, and localities; the 
mac whose work ie purely mechanical ought to riso 
early ; the man whose work is mental cannot, because 
the mind works best when its possessor is wrapped in 
the solitude and atlence of night; so he sits late and 
rises late too; ao in like manner the man and woman 
whose powere are declining rallies slowly and with 
effort to the work of a new day ; hy out acne ag try 
the early inorning alr is fresh and invigorating ; 
city it is heavy end enervating. 
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